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CHAPTER V. 
PRINCESS FLUFF. 

Now when the new king had entered the 
palace with his sister, the chief counselor stood 
upon a golden balcony with the great book in 
his hand, and read aloud, to all the people who 
were gathered below, the law in regard to choos- 
ing a new king, and the severe penalty in case 
any refused to obey his slightest wish. And 
the people were glad enough to have a change 
of rulers, and pleased that so young a king had 
been given them. So they accepted both the 
law and the new king cheerfully, and soon dis- 
persed to their homes to talk over the wonderful 
events of the day. 

Bud and Meg were ushered into beautifully 
furnished rooms on the second floor of the pal- 
ace, and old Jikki, finding that he had a new 
master to serve, flew about in his usual nervous 
manner, and brought the children the most deli- 
cious breakfast they had ever eaten in their lives. 

Bud had been so surprised at his reception 
at the gate and the sudden change in his con- 
f dition that as yet he had not been able to col- 
lect his thoughts. His principal idea was that 
he was in a dream, and he kept waiting until 
he should wake up. But the breakfast was very 
real and entirely satisfying, and he began to 
wonder if he could be dreaming, after all. 
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The old servant, when he carried away the 
dishes, bowed low to Bud and said: “ Beg par- 
don, your Majesty! But the lord high coun- 
selor desires to know the king’s will.” 

Bud stared at him a moment thoughtfully. 

“ Tell him I want to be left alone to talk with 
my sister Fluff,” he replied. 

Jikki again bowed low and withdrew, closing 
the door behind him, and then the children 
looked at each other solemnly, until Meg burst 
into a merry laugh. 

“Oh, Bud! ” she cried, “ think of it! I 
the royal Princess Fluff, and you ’re the King of 
all Noland! Is n’t it funny!” And then she 
danced about the room in great delight. 

Bud answered her seriously. 

“What does it all mean, Fluff?” he said. 
“We ’re only poor children, you know; so | 
can’t really be a king. And I would n’t be sur- 
prised if Aunt Rivette came in any minute and 
boxed my ears.” 

“ Nonsense!” laughed Margaret. 
you hear what that fat, periwigged man 
about the law? The old king is dead, 
some one else had to be king, you know; 
the forty-seventh person who entered the east 
gate was you, Bud, and so by law you are 
the king of all this great country. Don’t you 
see?” 

Bud shook his head and looked at his sister. 
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“ No, I don’t see,” he said. “ But if you say 
it’s all right, Fluff, why, it must be all right.” 

“ Of course it ’s all right,” declared the girl, 
throwing off her pretty cloak and placing it on 
achair. “You ’re the rightful king, and can 
do whatever you please; and I ’m the rightful 
princess, because I ’m your sister; so I can do 
whatever J please. Don’t you see, Bud?” 

‘** But, look here, Fluff,” returned her brother, 
“if you ’re a princess, why do you wear that 
old gray dress and those patched-up shoes? 
Father used to tell us that princesses always 
wore the loveliest dresses.” 

Meg looked at herself and sighed. 

“T really ought to have some new dresses,, 
Bud. And I suppose if you order them they will 
be ready in no time. And you must have some 
new clothes, too, for your jacket is ragged and 
soiled.” 

“Do you really think it ’s true, Fluff?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“ Of course it’s true. Look at your kingly 
robe, and your golden crown, and that stick 
with all those jewels in it !””—meaning the scep- 
ter. “They ’re true enough, are n’t they ?” 

Bud nodded. 

“ Call in that old man,” he said. “i ’ll order 
something, and see if he obeys me. If he does, 
then I ’ll believe I ’m really a king.” 

“ But now listen, Bud,” said Meg, gravely ; 
“don’t you let these folks see you ’re afraid, or 
that you ’re not sure whether you ’re a king or 
not. Order them around and make them afraid 
of you. That’s what the kings do in all the 
stories I ever read.” 

“T will,” replied Bud. “I ‘ll order them 
around. So you call in that old donkey with 
the silver buttons all over him.” 

“ Here’s a bell-rope,” said Meg; “ I'll pull it.” 

Instantly Jikki entered and bowed low to 
each of the children. 

“What ’s your name?” asked Bud. 

 Jikki, your gracious Majesty.” 

“ Who are you?” 

“Your Majesty’s valet, if you please,” an- 
swered Jikki. 

“Oh!” said Bud. He did n’t know what a 
valet was, but he was n’t going to tell Jikki so. 

“T want some new clothes, and so does my 
sister,” Bud announced, as boldly as possible. 


“ Certainly, your Majesty. I ‘ll send the 
lord high steward here at once.” 

With this he bowed and rushed away, and 
presently Tallydab, the lord high steward, en- 
tered the room and also respectfully bowed 
before the children. 

“T beg your Majesty to command me,” said 
Tallydab, gravely. 

Bud was a little awed by his appearance, but 
he resolved to be brave. 

“ We want some new clothes,” he said. 

“They are already ordered, your Majesty, 
and will be here presently.” 

“ Oh!” said Bud, and stopped short. 

“I have ordered twenty suits for your Maj- 
esty and forty gowns for the princess,” con- 
tinued Tallydab; “and I hope these will con- 
tent your Majesty and the princess until you 
have time to select a larger assortment.” 

* Oh!” said Bud, greatly amazed. 

“T have also selected seven maidens, the 
most noble in all the land, to wait upon the 
princess. They are even now awaiting her 
Highness in her own apartments.” 

Meg clapped her hands delightedly. 

“T ’ll go to them at once,” she cried. 

“ Has your Majesty any further commands ? ” 
asked Tallydab. “If not your five high coun- 
selors would like to confer with you in regard 
to your new duties and responsibilities.” 

“Send ’em in,” said Bud, promptly; and 
while Margaret went to meet her new maids 
the king held his first conference with his high 
counselors. 

In answer to Tallydab’s summons the other 
four periwigs, pompous and solemn, filed into 
the room and stood in a row before Bud, who 
looked upon them with a sensation of awe. 

“Your Majesty,” began the venerable Tully- 
dub, in a grave voice, “ we are here to instruct 
you, with your gracious consent, in your new 
and important duties.” 

Bud shifted uneasily in his chair. It all 
seemed so unreal and absurd—this kingly title 
and polite deference bestowed upon a poor 
boy by five dignified and periwigged men — 
that it was hard for Bud to curb his suspicion 
that all was not right. 

“See here, all of you,” said he, suddenly, 
“is this thing a joke ? tell me, is it a joke?” 
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“ A joke ?” echoed all of the five counselors, 
in several degrees of shocked and _ horrified 
tones; and Tellydeb, the lord high executioner, 
added reproachfully : 

“Could we, by any chance, have the temer- 
ity to joke with your mighty and glorious 
Majesty ?” 


“That ’s just it,” answered the boy. “Iam 
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Tullydub, firmly; “ for we, the five high coun- 
selors of the kingdom, have ourselves inter- 
preted and carried out the laws of the land, 
and the people, your subjects, have approved 
our action.” 

“ Then,” said Bud, “ I suppose I ’ll have to 
be king whether I want to or not.” 

“Your Majesty speaks but the truth,” re- 
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not a mighty and glorious Majesty. I’m just 
Bud, the ferryman’s son, and you know it.” 

“You are Bud, the ferryman’s son, to be 
sure,” agreed the chief counselor, bowing cour- 
teously ; “ but by the decrees of fate and the 
just and unalterable laws of the land you are 
now become absolute ruler of the great king- 
dom of Noland; therefore all that dwell therein 
are your loyal and obedient servants.” 

Bud thought this over. 

“Are you sure there ’s no mistake?” he 
asked, with hesitation. 

“There can be no mistake,” returned old 


SISTER,’ BUD ANNOUNCED, AS BOLDLY AS POSSIBLE." 


turned the chief counselor, witha sigh. ‘With 
or without your consent, you are the king. 
It is the law.” And all the others chanted in 
a chorus: 

“Tt is the law.” 

Bud felt much relieved. 
whatever of refusing to be a king. 
was no mistake, and he was really the powerful 
monarch of Noland, then there ought to be no 
end of fun and freedom for him during the rest 


He had no notion 
If there 


of his life. To be his own master; to have 
plenty of money ; to live in a palace and order 


people around as he pleased—all this seemed 
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to the poor and friendless boy of yesterday to 
be quite the most delightful fate that could pos- 
sibly overtake one. 

So lost did he become in thoughts of the 
marvelous existence opening before him that 
he paid scant attention to the droning speeches 
of the five aged counselors, who were endeavor- 
ing to acquaint him with the condition of affairs 
in his new kingdom, and to instruct him in his 
many and difficult duties as its future ruler. 
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“«*) HAVE ORDERED TWENTY SUITS FOR YOUR MAJESTY AND FORTY GOWNS FOR THE PKINCESS.”” 


For a full hour he sat quiet and motionless, 
and they thought he was listening to these dreary 
affairs of state; but suddenly he jumped up and 
astonished the dignitaries by exclaiming : 
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“ See here ; you just fix up things to suit your- 
selves. I ’m going to find Fluff.” And with 
no heed to protests, the new king ran from the 


room and slammed the door behind him. 


CHAPTER VI. 
BUD DISPENSES JUSTICE. 


THE next day the funeral of the old king took 
place, and the new king rode in the grand pro- 
cession in a fine chariot, 
clothed in black velvet 
embroidered with silver. 
Not knowing how to 
act in his new position, 
Bud sat still and did 
nothing at all, which was 
just what was expected 
of him. 

But when they re- 
turned from the funeral 
he was ushered into the 
great throne-room of the 
palace and seated on the 
golden throne; and then 
the chief counselor in- 
formed him that he must 
listen to the grievances 
of his people and re- 
ceive the homage of the 
noblemen of Noland. 

Fluff sat on a stool 
beside the king, and the 


five high counselors 
stood back of him in a 
circle; and then the 


doors were thrown open 
and all the noblemen of 
the country crowded in. 
One by one they kissed 
first the king’s hand and 
then the princess’s hand, 


4 and vowed they would 
always serve them faith- 
fully. 


Bud did not like this 
ceremony. He whispered to Fluff that it made 
him tired. 

“T want to go upstairs and play,” he said to 
the lord high steward. “I don’t see why I can’t.” 
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“Very soon your Majesty may go. Just 


now it is your duty to hear the grievances of 

your people,” answered Tailydab, gently. 
“What ’s the matter with ’em?” asked Bud, 

“ Why don’t they keep out of trouble?” 


crossly. 
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“ Because he whips me,” was the answer. 
Bud turned to the man. 

“Why do you whip the boy ?” he inquired. 
“ Because he runs away,” said the man. 
For a minute Bud looked puzzled. 





‘a Joke?’ 


“I do not know, your Majesty; but there 
are always disputes among the people.” 

But that is n’t the king’s fault, is it?” said 
Bud. 

“ No, your Majesty ; but it ’s the king’s place 
to settle these disputes, for he has the supreme 
power.” 

“ Well, tell em to hurry up and get it over 
with,” said the boy, restlessly. 

Then a venerable old man came in leading a 
boy by the arm and holding a switch in his 
other hand. 

“Your Majesty,” began the man, having first 
humbly bowed to the floor before the king, 
“my son, whom I have brought here with me, 
insists upon running away from home, and I 
wish you would tell me what to do with him.” 

“ Why do you run away?” Bud asked the boy. 
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“ Well, if any one whipped me, I ’d run away, 
too,” he said at last. “And if the boy is n’t 
whipped or abused he ought to stay at home 
and be good. But it’s none of my business, 
anyhow.” 

“Oh, your Majesty ! 
selor, “it really must be your business. You ’re 


the king, you know; and everybody’s business 


” 


cried the chief coun- 


is the king’s.” 
“ That is n’t fair,’ 
got my own business to attend to, and I want 


’ said Bud, sulkily. “I’ve 
to go upstairs and play.” 

But now Princess Fluff leaned toward the 
young king and whispered something in his ear 
which made his face brighten. 

“See here!” exclaimed Bud, “the first time 
this man whips the boy again, or the first tume 
the boy runs away, I order my lord high execu- 
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tioner to give them both a good switching. Now 
let them go home and try to behave themselves.” 
Every one applauded his decision, and Bud 
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““THEN A MAN CAME IN LEADING A BOY BY THE ARM AND 


HOLDING A SWITCH IN HIS OTHER HAND. 


also thought with satisfaction that he had hit 
upon a good way out of the difficulty. 

Next came two old women, one very fat and 
the other very thin; and between them they 
led a cow, the fat woman having a rope around 
one horn and the thin woman a rope around 
the other horn. Each woman claimed she 
owned the cow, and they quarreled so loudly 
and so long that the lord high executioner had to 
tie a bandage over their mouths. When peace 
was thus restored the high counselor said : 
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“ Now, your Majesty, please decide which 
of these two women owns the cow.” 

“TI can’t,” said Bud, helplessly. 

“Oh, your Majesty, but you must!” 
cried all the five high counselors. 

Then Meg whispered to the king 
again, and the boy nodded. The chil- 
dren had always lived in a little village 
where there were plenty of cows, and the 
girl thought she knew a way to decide 
which of the claimants owned this animal. 

“Send one of the women away,” said 
Bud. So they led the lean woman to a 
little room near by and locked her in. 

“ Bring a pail and a milking-stool,” 
ordered the king. 

When they were brought, Bud turned 
to the fat woman and ordered the band- 
age taken from her mouth. 

“The cow ’s mine! It’s my cow! I 
own it!” she screamed, the moment she 
could speak. 

“ Hold!” said the king. “If the cow 
belongs to you, let me see you milk her.” 

“ Certainly, your Majesty, certainly!” 
she cried; and seizing the pail and the 
stool, she ran up to the left side of the 
cow, placed the stool, and sat down upon 
it. But before she could touch the cow 
the animal suddenly gave a wild kick that 
sent the startled woman in a heap upon 
the floor, with her head stuck fast in the 
milk-pail. Then the cow moved forward 
a few steps and looked blandly around. 

Two of the guards picked the woman 
up and pulled the pail from her head. 

“ What ’s the matter ?” asked Bud. 


’ 


“She ’s frightened, of course,” whim- 
pered the woman, “and I ‘ll be black 

and blue by to-morrow morning, your Majesty. 

Any cow would kick in such a place as this.” 

“ Put this woman in the room and fetch the 
other woman here,” commanded the king. 

So the lean woman was brought out and 
ordered to milk the cow. 

She took the stool in one hand and the pail 
in the other, and, approaching the cow sofily 
on the right side, patted the animal gently and 
said to it: “So, Boss! So-o-0-o0, Bossie, my 
darlin’! Good Bossie! 


'” 


Nice Bossie ! 
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The cow turned her head to look at the Jean 
woman, and made no objection when she sat 
down and began milking. 

In a moment the king said: 

“ The cowis yours! Take her and go home!” 

Then all the courtiers and people—and even 
the five high counselors—applauded the king 
enthusiastically ; and the chief counselor lifted 
up his hands and said: 

“ Another Solomon has come to rule us!’ 

And the people applauded again, till Bud 
looked very proud and quite red in the face 
with satisfaction. 

“ Tell me,” he said to the woman, who was 
about to lead the cow away, “tell me, where did 


you get such a nice faithful Bossie as that ?” 


, 
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At this a sudden hush fell on the room, and 
Bud looked redder than ever. 

“Then how did it happen that you could 
milk the cow and she could n’t ?” demanded 
the king, angrily. 

“ Why, she does n’t understand cows, and | 
do,” answered the woman. “Good day, your 
Majesty. Much obliged, I ’m sure!” 

And she walked away with the cow, leaving 
the king and Princess Fluff and all the people 
much embarrassed. 

“ Have we any cows in the royal stables?” 
asked Bud, turning to Tullydub. 

“ Certainly, your Majesty ; there are several,” 
answered the chief counselor. 

“Then,” said Bud, “ give one of them to the 
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““NEXT CAME TWO OLD WOMEN, AND BETWEEN THEM THEY LED A cow.” 


“ Must I tell youthe truth ?” asked the woman. 

“ Of course,” said Bud. 

“Then, your Majesty,” she returned, “I stole 
her from that fat woman you have locked up in 
that room. But no one can take the cow from 
me now, for the king has given her to me.” 


fat woman, and send herhome. I ’ve done all 
the judging I am going to do to-day, and now 
I'll take my sister upstairs to play.” 

“ Hold on! Hold on!” cried a shrill voice. 
“T demand justice! Justice king! 
Justice of the law! Justice to the king’s aunt.” 


of the 
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Bud looked down the room and saw Aunt 
Rivette struggling with some of the guards. 
Then she broke away from them and rushed 
to the throne, crying again: 

“Justice, your Majesty!” 

“ What ’s the matter with you?” asked Bud. 

“Matter? Everything ’s the matter with 


me. Are n’t you the new king?” 
“ That ’s what I am.” 


“ Yes,” said Bud. 
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Bud shuddered. 
Tullydub. 

“The king can do what he likes, can’t he?” 
the boy asked. 

“ Certainly, your Majesty.” 

“Then let the lord high executioner step 
forward!” 

“Oh, Bud! What are you going to do?” 
said Fluff, seizing him tightly by the arm. 


Then he turned again to 


“THE ANIMAL SUDDENLY GAVE A WILD KICK THAT SENT THE STARTLED WOMAN IN A HEAP UPON THE FLOOR, 
WITH HER HEAD STUCK FAST IN THE MILK-PAIL.” 


“ Am I not youraunt ? Am I not your aunt?” 

“ Yes,” said Bud, again. 

“ Well, why am I left to live in a hut and dress 
in rags? Doesn't the law say that every blood 
relation of the king shall live in a royal palace ?” 

“ Does it?” asked Bud, turning to Tullydub. 

“ The law says so, your Majesty.” 

“ And must I have that old crosspatch around 
me all the time?” wailed the new king. 

“Crosspatch yourself!” screamed Aunt Ri- 
vette, shaking her fist at Bud. “I'll teach you 


0 


to crosspatch me when I get you alone! 
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“ You let me alone!” answered Bud. “I’m 
not going to be a king for nothing. And 
Aunt Rivette whipped me once — sixteen hard 
I counted ’em.” 

The executioner was now bowing before 
him. 

“‘ Get a switch,” commanded the king. 

The executioner brought a long, slender 
birch bough. 

“ Now,” said Bud, “you give Aunt Rivette 
sixteen good switches.” 

“Oh, don’t! Don’t, Bud!” pleaded Meg. 


switches! 
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Aunt Rivette fell on her knees, pale and 
trembling. In agony she raised her hands. 

“T ‘ll never do it again! Let me off, your 
Majesty!” she screamed. “Let me off this 
once! I'll never do it again! Never! Never!” 

«All right,” said Bud, with a cheery smile. 
“T ’ll let you off this time. But if you don’t 
behave, or if you interfere with me or Fluff, I ’ll 
have the lord high executioner take charge of 
you. Just remember I ’m the king, and then 
we ’ll get along all right. Now you may go 
upstairs if you wish to and pick out a room on 
the top story. Fluff and I are going to play.” 

With this he laid his crown carefully on the 
seat of the throne and threw off his ermine robe. 


THE 
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* Come on, Fluff! We ’ve had enough busi- 
ness for to-day,” he said, and dragged the 
laughing princess from the room, while Aunt 
Rivette meekly followed the lord high steward 
up the stairs to a comfortable apartment just 
underneath the roof. 

She was very well satisfied at last; and very 
soon she sent for the lord high purse-bearer 
and demanded money with which to buy some 
fine clothes for herself. 

This was given her willingly, for the law pro- 
vided for the comfort of every relative of the 
king, and knowing this, Aunt Rivette fully in- 
tended to be the most comfortable woman in 


the kingdom of Noland. 


(To be continued.) 





THE TRIUMPH 


OF “«DUTCHY.” 


By J. SHERMAN POTTER. 





His whole name was Hendrik van Gelder 
Schmitt, but as the pupils of the Conrad High 
School found that too much for their unaccus- 
tomed tongues, he was called “ Dutchy” for 
short, and this title he bore throughout his 
whole sojourn in the school. This was his 
first year at Conrad, but he had had a good 
training in a Canadian high school before he 
came to the States, and as a result was put in 
the senior class. Here he became the chief 
source of amusement for the pupils, and at 
times even for the teachers. His faulty Eng- 
lish and the frequent fun-poking of the pupils 
were often the occasions of outbursts of Anglo- 
Dutch which sent the class into convulsions of 
uncontrollable laughter. Still, he was an ex- 
cellent scholar, and showed such good judg- 
ment in all questions of weighty importance 
in school matters that before he had been 
there two months he was unanimously elected 
the vice-president of the senior class and was 
defeated in the competition for presidency by 
only a few votes. 

With the close of the foot-ball season that of 
hockey began, and it was not long before the 
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ice-rinks were covered with pupils trying to 
make the team. 

“Vat are de rules for playing dis game?” 
asked Dutchy one afternoon while watching 
the players driving the puck across the ice. 

“ Oh, you can’t trip anybody up, nor hold any 
one, nor get offside. But you can shove with 
your shoulders all you want in a scrimmage.” 

Dutchy had spent several winters in Holland 
before he came to America, and was considered 
there a good skater. He improved his ability 
in that direction while in Canada, and now he 
resolved to try for the Conrad hockey team. 
Stepping up to Langton, who was captain of 
the hockey team, he announced his intention 
of trying to make the five. 

Dutchy got his skates, which were ones he 
had bought in Amsterdam, and joined the 
group of skaters, who greeted him warmly. 
Then he entered enthusiastically into the sport, 
and soon made it evident that he was the 
fastest skater and most brilliant player in the 
school. Every one was astonished ; from that 
moment he became a sort of hero in the school 


and the boys ceased to tease him. 
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At last the time came for the final trials, 
before the team was picked. Two sides were 
formed, with Dutchy and Langton their re- 
spective captains. Then for two hours a des- 
perate stiuggle raged, supported by brilliant 
playing on both sides. Four of the six goals 
were made by Dutchy ; and he was the first one 
picked to represent the Conrad High School 
Hockey Team. This happened two weeks 
before Christmas, and on that day was to be 
fought a game for championship with Conrad’s 
old rival, Marston Academy. 

“T tell you what, boys,” said Langton, just 
before the game, “this is not going to be a 
cinch. In Alexander, that Indian over there, 
Marston has a ‘crack-a-jack’ of a player. 
Dutchy, you'll have to look out for him.” 
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Conrad’s red and white, and Marston’s blue 
and green. 

At nine o’clock the two teams skated into 
their positions, the referee placed the puck in 
the center, blew his whistle, and the game 
began. For a time the rubber was kept about 
in the center of the rinks; then Alexander 
suddenly came out of the scrimmage with the 
puck in front of his stick, and, with head low 
and skates flashing, started for Conrad’s goal. 
A shout of applause rang out from the Mars- 
ton supporters. Dutchy sped after him like 
the wind, but could not overtake him, although 
the distance between them was but a yard. 
The Indian was a match for him in speed, and 
try as hard as he could, Dutchy could not lessen 
that yard. Nearer and nearer to the goal drew 

















DUTCHY MAKING A GOAL. 


“Vell, I vill dry to, but perhaps he hat petter 
look owut als6.” 

A great crowd of shivering people had gath- 
ered along the banks of the Conrad River 
Christmas morning to watch the great match. 
Here and there. throughout the surging mass, 
could be seen the colors of the rival schools— 


Alexander, and now he prepared to drive the 
puck behind it. ‘The Marston people were wild 
with delight and threw their caps into the air 
in a frenzy of excitement. But suddenly, with 
a burst of speed, a mighty lunge forward, and a 
quick thrust of his hockey-stick, Dutchy caught 
up with Alexander, and secured the puck. In 
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the tussle for it, however, both players tripped 
or stumbled and sprawled along the ice, and 
the Conrad goal-tender drove the puck out of 
danger. How the Conrad rooters shouted for 
joy! Cheer after cheer arose for Dutchy, but 
he got up, unmindful of the acclamations from 
a thousand throats, and joined his team. 

Again the game raged about the center, and 
then it was Langton who started forth from 
the mélée with a clear field. Alexander over- 
took him and captured the puck. Again a 
ringing cheer arose from the supporters of the 
blue and green. But Dutchy was equal to the 
emergency, and after a fierce but short struggle 
between the two, away the Conrad champion 
sped, with the whole Marston team at his heels. 
He rapidly increased the distance between them 
and him, however, every second nearing the 
goal. Langton took care of Alexander, and 
so, with no one near him, Dutchy, with a well- 
directed drive, sent the puck between the goal- 
tender’s legs. Red and white flags filled the air 
and the Conrad cheer resounded on every side, 
ending with “ Dutchy ! Dutchy! Dutchy!” 

The elated members of the Conrad school 
jumped up and down and waved their hats for 
joy, while Dutchy, with a flushed face, re- 
ceived the enthusiastic congratulations of his 
fellow-players. So ended the first half. 

In the second half, Marston entered the game 
with a newenergy. Slowly the puck, by a series 
of splendid plays, was driven toward the goal, 
then, with a brilliant dash, Alexander darted 
out from among the surging players and suc- 
ceeded in making a goal. The score was tied, 
and now only a short time remained to play. 

“We ’ve got to beat them, Dutchy,” said 
Langton to his friend; “last year they drubbed 
us, and now we ought to turn the tables. We 
have got to, that ’s all there is to it.” 

“Vell,” replied the Hollander, “ dat means 
much more vork dan pefore, I t’ink.” 

Again the game began, and as time went by 
without either side scoring, it looked as if the 
game would end in a tie. With grim deter- 
mination Dutchy played, and seeing his chance 
for the third time that day, made another of 
his brilliant plays. Escaping the mélée, he put 
his whole strength into his speed and started 
for the Marston goal. Langton managed to 
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keep up with him, warding off Alexander, now 
close behind. Then Dutchy fell down 
heap on the ice, his skate having struck a twig. 
A groan burst forth from the spectators, but it 


in a 














“ DUTCHY, NOW THE HERO OF TOWN AND SCHOOL, WAS CARRIED 


HOME ON TRIUMPHANT SHOULDERS.” (SEE PAGE 204.) 


changed to a cheer when Langton was seen 
with lightning speed continuing with the puck. 
A little later he drove it for the goal, but the 
goal-tender struck it squarely with his hockey 
and sent it far behind Langton. 

By this time Dutchy had got up and was 
just in time to stop the sliding rubber and again 
start for the Marston goal. Instantly he was 
the center of a fierce, short struggle. How he 
ever came right through that mass of players 
without once losing the puck is, and probably 
always will be, one of the mysteries. But he 
did it, and desperately, too, he skated for that 
Marston goal. Langton, with the rest of his 
team, blocked all their opponents except the 
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dauntless Alexander, who eluded the Conrad 
players and drew nearer and nearer to Dutchy. 
The poor fellow was so bruised from his fall 
and so fatigued that he could not skate so 
fast as at first. But he was now close to the 
goal, and slurring around, with a tremendous 
“whack!” he sent the puck for the second time 
behind the goal, just before the Indian over- 
took him. In another minute the game closed. 
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OF “ DUTCHY.” 


The scene that followed was simply pande- 
monium let loose. Dutchy, now the hero of 
town and school, was carried home on trium- 
phant shoulders and then three times around his 
own house. Then, after giving all the school 
yells, plentifully mixed with Dutchy’s name, 
the last one ending with his whole title, Hen- 
drik van Gelder Schmitt, his proud schoolmates 
left him to himself and departed. 





LUCY’S SHOPPING. 





By Frances BENT DILLINGHAM. 


“PLEASE get a paper and pencil, William, 
and write itdown. You had better go to Saun- 
ders’s first, and then to Blackett’s.” 

Mr. Gordon bent over the table, and, resting 
an old envelop next a medicine-glass, he wrote 
it down with the stump of a pencil. 

“T wish Lucy could wait until I can go and 
get it with her. I know just what I want. But 
the doctor says it will be two weeks before I 
can get out, and the child might get her death o’ 
cold if we wait. I want a brown coat, William, 
just a little below the skirt of her dress — with a 
cape. You had better write it down, William. 
Don’t get the first thing you see, and—I want 
a cap for her, a pretty brown tam-o’-shanter to 
match the coat. Write it down, please. How 
much money have you?” 

Mr. Gordon produced a small roll of bills, 
and spread out seven dollars. 

“ Oh, William, is that all! Never mind, dear; 
I know you had to get some medicine Saturday 
night, and — other things. But Lucy has n't 
had a winter coat for three years and she does 
need one—perhaps you will find a bargain. 
You can wear your new coat home, Lucy, 
and you help papa buy it.” 

Lucy, in happy anticipation of their shop- 
ping-trip, sat in the trolley-car which was car- 
rying her downtown, with her father reading 
his newspaper at her side. 

*¢ Your mother said Saunders’s first,” said Mr. 
Gordon as they finally alighted from the car 
and entered the great department-store. 


“ T wish to look at cloaks,” said Lucy’s father 
to a floor-walker. 

“ Second floor, please ; elevator to the right.” 

As they stepped out of the elevator Lucy was 
a little breathless at the sudden stop, and her 
small mittened hand closed tightly around her 
father’s large, cold, red one. He stood looking 
about a moment, as if a little, a very little, in 
doubt. Then a queenly creature swept up to 
them— a young woman with her waist very long 
in front, and her hair very high and then 
far down over her left eyebrow; there was 
a rustle of silk, a waft of perfume, as she ap- 
proached. Lucy was sure this was a princess; 
she looked up in admiring awe as the princess, 
with chin high and lowered eyelids, asked : 

“ What do you wish to see ?” 

Lucy’s father, too, was awed by the royal 
bearing of the princess. He knew his errand 
was a proper one — he had almost felt it was a 
noble one; but now he stammered: “ Ah — 
er — coats, if you please, for my little girl.” 

“This way, please,” said the princess. 
“ About what price, may I ask ?” 

“ Ah—er—well, I don’t know,” Lucy’s fa- 
ther said weakly. ‘“ Have you anything for five 
dollars ?” 

“We have something for six and a half, 
marked down from ten,” said the princess. 

Lucy’s father looked so helpless that Lucy 
nudged him. “ Let ’s look at it, papa.” 

“1 "ll show you what we have,” condescended 
the young woman; and Lucy and her father 
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at a safe distance trailed sadly and respectfully 
after their guide. 

She went to a table piled high with garments. 
“ Here ’s one for six and a half.” She disen- 
tangled from a motley assortment a bright blue 
coat and held it up before them. 

“ That ’s pretty,” said Lucy’s father, his face 
lighting with relief. ‘“ How much is it?” 

“ Only six and a half, marked down from ten. 
Would you like to try it on?” 

“ Try it on, Lucy.” 

“Tt is n’t brown, papa,” whispered Lucy. 

“Qh, that ’s so. Have n’t you any brown 
ones?” He spoke to the princess in his po- 
litest tones. 

“ Nothing so cheap. We have a few brown 
ones like that on the form over there, marked 
down from fifteen to ten. It’s a great bargain, 
if you ’re willing to pay so much.” 

It was not a question of willingness, though 
Lucy’s father did not say so. In spite of Lucy’s 
whisper, “ It’s like what mama wanted— with a 
cape,” he shook his head. 

“ Six and a half is all I can pay.” 

“Well, this is the best style in the cheaper 
coats. These blues are going to be worn a good 
deal this winter. Shall I try it on her?” 

“Tt ’s long,” objected Lucy, feebly. It hung 
almost to the floor; her dress-skirt was but a 
little below her knees. 

“You can wear it several seasons if you get 
it long enough,” said the princess. 

The face of Lucy’s father lighted again. 
“ That ’s a good idea, Lucy.” 

“The sleeves are so big and long!” Lucy 
could not see her fingers below as she looked 
down on her sleeves. 

“ But mama said the other sleeves were too 
short, Lucy. It’s a good thing to have sleeves 
long.” 

“ Yes, it’s always a good thing to have coats 
a little large,” said the princess. “ All our cus- 
tomers buy children’s garments a little large. 
Children grow so rapidly, you know.” 

“It is n’t brown,” said Lucy, vaguely feeling 
that something was wrong with her dark little 
face above the bright blue. 

“It’s a pretty color,” said Lucy’s father, who 
could not help thinking that a long coat would 
last for several winters, and coats were expensive. 


’ 


‘Do you like it, Lucy ?” asked her father. 

“It’s very good style, very,” said the prin- 
cess. She smoothed it down in front and pulled 
it up behind, and turned Lucy around and 
around before the glass. 

“ Perhaps we ’d better take it, Lucy,” said 
the father. 

“ Will you have it sent or take it with you?” 
said the princess, with a sweet smile that warmed 
Lucy’s doubtful little heart. 

“T’ll have her wear it, and you can send this 
one.” He handed her Lucy’s old coat, and in 
a few moments a man in a short light coat was 
seen leading down the aisle a little girl in a very 
long blue one. 

“Oh, papa,” said Lucy as they reached the 
ground floor, “mama said not to buy the first 
thing we saw.” 

Her father’s face fell. 
she ’Il like this?” he asked. 
long time.” Lucy sighed. 

“Tt is n’t brown and it has n’t got a cape,” 


“Don’t you think 
“ And it will last a 


she said. 

“ Well, we ’Il get a brown‘hat, anyhow,” com- 
forted her father. 

It did not take long to select a brown tam- 
o’-shanter, which contrasted oddly with the 
bright blue coat. As they went downstairs 
and past the candy counter, Lucy’s father 
stopped ; for one wild moment Lucy actually 
hoped he was going to buy her some candy. 
But that delightful and unheard-of possibility 
was soon dispelled, for did not six dollars and 
a half for the coat and fifty cents for the cap 
make seven dollars? Then her father said: 

“Will you wait here, Lucy, till I go down to 
the store and get some more money? I have 
n’t even car-fare for your trip home. But I 'Il 
be back in a little while. The store ’s not far 
away. You don’t mind waiting, do you?” 

Oh, no, Lucy did not mind waiting; and her 
father left a strange little blue-coated, brown- 
capped figure standing near the tempting candy 
counter. But very soon Lucy’s thoughts were 
taken up by something other than the candy. 
A young woman went by with rustling skirts, a 
silver bag at her side, a long white floating 
feather boa, and two long white feathers in her 
hat. The glories of the princess upstairs paled 
beside her. Lucy could not resist the tempta- 
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tion to follow after her. There was a silk counter 
not far distant. The wonderful lady stopped 
while the polite clerk unfolded yard after yard 
of shimmering silk. At last he measured off a 
great glowing heap, and the lady paid for it from 
a fat roll of bills extracted from her silver bag. 
Then, followed by the admiring gaze of the 
clerks and the patter of Lucy’s shabby little 
shoes, she swept to the lace counter. 


lava Cue 7 
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Such a consolation was this after the shabby 
shopping of Lucy’s father! Wherever the lady 
went — to the gloves and ribbons and scarfs — 
Lucy was sure to go, a little figure in a bright 
blue coat that flapped loosely and emptily from 
knee to ankle and almost tripped up her eager 
little feet. Once the lady turned and gave the 
bright face beneath the brown tam-o’-shanter 
a cold stare. At last the lady started for the 
door, a side entrance in a quiet corner of the 
store with only an unattended blanket counter 
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near and a row of smaller doors at the side with 
ground-glass panels, marked “ Manager’s Office.” 
As the lady swept through the door to the street, 
something floated back and away from her to 
the dusty floor. Lucy darted after and picked 
it up. It was the long feather boa, so soft and 
white and sweet-smelling! Fora moment Lucy 
forgot all else, holding it in her little mittened 
hands. Then, as she stepped forward to go 


. 
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TED LUCY, FEEBLY.’” 


after the lady, still looking at the lovely thing, 
somebody swooped down and snatched it away 
from her. 

“What do you mean by taking my feather 
boa ?” cried the lady’s voice in her ears — such 
a shrill voice! Lucy’s red lips parted in sur- 
prise as she stared up at her. Then from some- 
where a man appeared and laid his hand on 
her shoulder. 

«What is it?” he asked. 

“This child has followed me about all the 
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morning, and just now she slipped my feather 
boa off my neck and was going to make off 
with it. I ’ve no doubt she ’s a shoplifter. 
You ’d better search her.” 

Fortunately, Lucy had no idea what these 
words meant. She only stared bewildered at 
the man. 

“Were you trying to steal this lady’s boa?” 
the man asked. 

Then Lucy burst into tears. “I just picked 
it up off the floor,” she wailed; “the lady 
dropped it.” 

“Where did you get that hat and coat?” 
asked the man, sternly. 

But Lucy did not hear him — she was sobbing 
too loudly. One of the smaller doors clicked 
behind them. 

“What ’s this disturbance, Mr. Jones?” 
asked a crisp, quick voice. “I can’t have this 
here. Step into the office. Now what ’s the 
matter ?” 

Lucy found herself in a small room, with the 
lady of the feather boa on one side, and a man 
behind and before. 

“Oh, it’s nothing of any consequence, Mr. 
Saunders ; I should n’t carry it any further, only, 
of course, I thought your people ought to know 
if there were shoplifters about.” 

“ Oh, Miss Trenton, I beg pardon — I didn’t 
recognize you. Is it this child? Did she take 
anything of yours?” 

“Well, not exactly, because I caught her. 
But she has been following me ever since I 
came in the store, and she was making off with 
my feather boa —” 

“ T picked it up!” wailed Lucy. “ It dropped 
on the floor. When I was going to give it to 
her, she just snatched it out of my hands.” 

“ Please be seated.” Mr. Saunders sat down 
himself, and drew Lucy toward him. “ Now 
listen to me, little girl. Nobody is going to 
hurt you, but you must n’t cry, for I want you 
to tell me everything you have been doing since 
you came downtown with your father.” 

As Lucy winked away her tears and looked 
up at him, she recognized a gentleman she had 
seen seated opposite to her father in the car 
that morning. She fixed her round, moist-eyes 
on his face, and something she saw there gave 
her courage to begin in a weak little voice : 
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“* My father came to buy me a coat, because 
mama was sick, and she liked a brown one, but 
we had to buy a blue one that was six and a 
half because the lady said it ’s a stylish color. 
And when he ’d paid fifty cents for my tam-o’- 
shanter he had to go down to the store to get 
some more money, because that makes seven 
dollars and it was all he had. So I was waiting, 
and this—lady —” her chin quivered before she 
went on —“ went by, so I thought I’d go shop- 
ping with her, because she bought such pretty 
things and we— She bought lots. Then, when 
I was going back to the candy counter to meet 
papa, her feathers fell off, and — and I was going 
to give it to her—” but here the little voice failed. 

“T am afraid, Miss Trenton, we owe an apol- 
ogy to this little girl,” said Mr. Saunders, quietly. 

“I’m sure I hope so.” Miss Trenton rose, 
torn between the desire not to offend Mr. 
Saunders and the hope of maintaining her own 
dignity. She smiled in a superior way on Lucy. 
“TI ’m sorry I hurt your feelings, little girl. 
Good-by.” She extended her slim, gloved hand 
to Lucy. Ten minutes ago it would have been 
bliss to feel its smoothness; now Lucy would 
as soon have touched a red-hot stove. She 
retreated behind Mr. Saunders as Mr. Jones 
opened the door for the lady. 

Mr. Saunders smiled. “Oh, yes, it ’s all 
right, Miss Trenton. I ’m sorry we gave the 
child such a fright.” He did not seem to see 
the hand which Lucy had rejected, as he bowed 
the lady out. “ You may go, Mr. Jones,” he 
said, nodding to the salesman. 

“ Now we must go and meet your father,” 
said Mr. Saunders to Lucy, “and he must n’t 
know you ’ve been crying.” Lucy was strug- 
gling to wipe her eyes with her handkerchief; 
but her coat-sleeve was so long that it got into 
her eyes instead. She looked up at him with 
a quivering smile. He took off his glasses and 
began to polish them. 

“ Do you like that coat?” he asked abruptly, 
but in so friendly a way that Lucy felt she could 
trust in him, and was no longer afraid. 

“No, sir, not very well; but they all say it 
will last a long time. Mama wanted a brown 
one with a cape, but it was ten dollars. Do you 
think she ’Il be disappointed ?— and it ’s very 
long.” She opened it in front and showed her 
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short dress-skirt and the round little legs, till counter, but her papa was not there. It had 


. then quite covered by the coat. “Mama said not been so very long since he had left, though 
to the bottom of my dress; my father says I Il so much had happened. 
grow to it, but he is n’t much of a shopper.” “JT guess we ’ll have time to go upstairs,” 
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***1 'M SORRY I HURT YOUR FEELINGS, LITTLE GIRL. GOOD-By.’” 


Mr. Saunders stood with his hands in his said Mr. Saunders, and Lucy pushed her little 
pockets, studying the effect of his ready-made mittened hand into his. The coat-sleeve was 
goods on this purchaser. so long that it covered both their hands, and 

“ Well, let ’s go meet him,” he said. he looked down with twinkling eyes. 

Lucy led him to the corner of the candy “T did n’t mean to say,” explained Lucy, 
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“that papa was a bad shopper; he ’d do better 
if he had more money.” 

“Oh, yes, I understand,” said Mr. Saunders. 
“Now show me the girl you bought the coat 
a” 

“Oh, it was n’t a girl,” said Lucy; “it was 
a—a—/fady/ ‘There she is now.” 

Mr. Saunders walked up to her. Lucy was 
amazed at the mild gentleness of the princess 
— indeed, she scarcely seemed a princess now. 

“ Did you sell this coat ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. It is one of those we have had so 
long in stock. Mr. Chase is very anxious to 
work them off.” 

Mr. Saunders noticed the brown coat on the 
form. “ Is that the one you liked?” he asked. 

Lucy nodded. “But it’s ten dollars,” she 
whispered, tugging his hand. 

“Take it down and put it on her, please,” 
said Mr. Saunders, commanding the now obe- 
Lucy stood motionless while 








dient princess. 
the brown coat was being tried on. 

He watched her as she walked to the mirror. 

“ What do you think of that ?” Mr. Saunders 
asked the lady. 

“Oh, that ’s very much better, of course; 
only they said they could n’t pay much, and 
we wanted to get rid of those blues. If I’d 
known they were friends of yours —”’ 

“Well, how do you like it?” he asked, as 
Lucy backed into him, too delighted to remove 
her eyes from her mirrored figure. 

“ | know mama ’d like it,” she whispered. 

“ Well, then, if you think your father would n’t 
object, suppose we take it.” 

“ But it’s ten dollars, and papa said he could 
n’t pay any more than six and a half.” 

“ This has just been marked down to six and 
a half,” said Mr. Saunders with a smile, and 
then, with a word or two to the princess, he 
led Lucy back to the candy counter. 

“ Oh!” gasped Lucy, “is this for me ?” as the 
girl at the candy counter reached out to her a 
white-papered box tied up with a silvery string. 

“ Yes, child, yes,” said Mr. Saunders. “ Don’t 
look so frightened. And now I ’ll say good-by, 
for I think I see your father.” 

“Oh, yes; there he is—thank you, thank 
you so much! Why,he’s gone! Here, papa; 
here Iam! Oh, papa, that gentleman changed 
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my coat, but this one costs just the same. 
marked down to six and a half.” 

Lucy’s father was staring at her. “ What did 
you say, Lucy ?” 

“My coat, papa! This is n’t the one you 
bought. But it’s brown with a cape, and I’m 
sure it’s the kind that mama wanted. Look at 
that paper you wrote it down on, and see.” 

Lucy’s father thrust his hand into all the pock- 
ets of his short light overcoat, then into the inner 
pockets — but he could not find the old envelop. 

“Tt seems as if everything I find is a bill,” 


he said, smiling apologetically. “I must have 





‘**1 DO BELIEVE THAT IS THE KIND YOUR MOTHER WANTED.’” 


left that envelop at home. But that coat does 

seem more becoming to you than the other. | 

do believe that is the kind your mother wanted.” 
“ Why, of course it is, papa!” cried Lucy. 
And it was. 
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THIRD PAPER. 


COMPARING TITIAN WITH HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER, AND CORREGGIO 
WITH MICHELANGELO. 


I. 


TIZIANO VECELLI, CALLED TITIAN (BORN 1477, 
DIED 1576); HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER 
(BORN 1497, DIED 1543). 


Ir is because of the difference between these 
two wonderful portraits — Titian’s “ Man with 
the Glove” and the “ Portrait of Georg Gyze” 
by Hans Holbein the Younger — that it is in- 
teresting to compare them. 

If we should try to sum up in one word the 
impression produced by each, might we not say: 
“ How noble the Titian is; the Holbein how 
intimate”? Both persons portrayed are young 
men: Titian’s unmistakably an aristocrat, but 
with no clue given as to who or what he was; 
Holbein’s a German merchant resident in Lon- 
don, whose name is recorded in the address of 
the letter in his hand, and who is surrounded by 
the accompaniments of his daily occupation. 
Presently we shall find out something about the 
nature of his occupations; meanwhile we have 
surprised him in the privacy of his office, and are 
already interested in him as an actual man who 
lived and worked nearly four hundred years ago. 
And we are interested, too, in the objects that 
surround him. We note already that the flow- 
ers in the vase are just like the carnations of our 
own day, and that he evidently is a prosperous 
man. But compare the fewness of his letters 
with the packet which one morning’s mail would 
bring to a modern merchant. Each is fastened 


with a band of paper held in place by a seal; 
he has just broken the band of the newly 
arrived letter; his own seal is among the 
objects that lie on the table. Do we not feel 
already that we are growing intimate with the 
man ? 

Can we feel the same toward “ The Man with 
the Glove”? I admit that when we have once 
possessed ourselves of the appearance of this 
man’s face, we shall not forget it. But that is a 
very different thing from knowing the man as a 
man. There is something, indeed, in the grave, 
almost sad, expression of the face which forbids, 
rather than invites, intimacy. He too seems to 
have been surprised in his privacy, but he is 
occupied, not with his affairs, as Georg Gyze is, 
but with his thoughts. It is not the man in his 
every-day character that we see; indeed, it is 
not the man himself that holds our attention, 
but rather some mood of a man —or, rather, 
some reflection in him of the artist’s mood at 
the time he painted him. 

Titian found in the original of this portrait a 
suggestion to himself of something stately and 
aloof from common things ; he made his picture 
interpret this mood of feeling; we may suspect 
that he was more interested in this than in pre- 
serving a likeness of the man; we may even 
doubt whether the man was actually like this. 
Certainly, this could not have been his every- 
day look; it is a very unusual aspect, in which 
everything is made to contribute to the wonder- 
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ful calm and dignity of the mood. The name 
of the young man has not come down to us; 
there is no clue to who or what he was—only 
this wonderful expression of a mood; and as 
that itself is so exalted and idealized that it 
baffles description, posterity has distinguished 
this picture from others by the vague title, “The 
Man with the Glove.” 

Here, then, is another distinction between 
these pictures of Titian’s and Holbein’s. The 
treatment of the former is idealistic, of the other 
realistic. Both these artists were students of na- 
ture, seeking their inspiration from the world of 
men and things that passed before their eyes. 
But Holbein painted the thing as it appealed to 
his eye; Titian as it appealed to his mind. 

This, of course, is a difference not confined 
to these two artists. Indeed, all that we have 
been saying about these respective points of 
view can be applied to other artists. So large 
a subject cannot be exhausted by the compar- 
ison of any two pictures; yet from these by Ti- 
tian and Holbein a considerable insight may 
be gained. 

What is a realist ? Naturally, one who repre- 
sents things as they really are. But can any- 
body do that? If ten men the equals of 
Holbein in observation and skill of hand had 
sat down beside him to paint the portrait of 
Georg Gyze and his surroundings, would their 
pictures have been identical? Could any two 
men, even, working independently, paint the 
ink-pot alone so that the two representations 
would be exactly alike? Have any two men ex- 
actly similar capacity of eyesight ? And, if they 
have, have they also exactly similar minds? 
The fact is,a man can draw an ink-stand only 
as its appearance affects his eye and makes a 
mental impression on his brain. In one sense, 
we cannot say, “ This is what an apple really 
looks like,” but only, “ This is how it presents 
itself as real to me.” 

So, in the strict sense of representing an object 
as it really is, no painter can be a realist ; while, 
in the general sense of representing an object 
as it seems real to his eye and brain, every 
painter may be called a realist. 

How then shall we discover the meaning of 
the word “realist” as used in painting? Let 
us look for an explanation in the two pictures. 


TO STUDY 


PICTURES. 2II 
Both painters represented what seemed real to 
them. But do we not observe that while Titian 
was chiefly occupied with the impression pro- 
duced upon his mind, it was the impression 
made upon the eye which gave greater delight 
to Holbein? No man who did not leve the 
appearances of things would have painted them 
with so loving a patience. While to Titian the 
thing which appeared most real about this man 
—the thing most worth his while to paint— was 
the impression made upon his mind; so that 
what he painted is, to a very large extent, a re- 
flection of himself, a mood of Titian’s own 
thoughts. Holbein, on the contrary, concen- 
trated the whole of himself upon the man and 
the objects before his eyes. His intention was 
simply to paint Georg Gyze as he was known 
to his friends —a merchant at his office table, 
with all the things about him that other visitors 
to the room would observe and grow to asso- 
ciate with the personality of Gyze himself. 

We may gather, therefore, that realism, as 
painters use the word, is a state of mind which 
makes the painter forget himself and his own 
personal feelings in the study of what is pre- 
sented to his eye; which makes him rejoice in 
the appearances of things and discover in each 
its peculiar quality of beauty; which makes 
him content to paint life simply as it manifests 
itself to his eye, to be, indeed, a faithful mirror 
of the world outside himself. 

It is not because Holbein was a realist, how- 
ever, that he is celebrated, but because of the 
kind of realist he was. You will find that real- 
ism often runs to commonplace; a man may 
see chiefly with his eye because he has no 
min.l to see with; may take a delight in facts 
because he has no imagination; the material 
appeals to him more than the spiritual. But 
Holbein was a man of mind, who attracted the 
friendship of Erasmus, the greatest scholar of 
his age, and Holbein made his strength of mind 
help the keenness of his eye. The result is that 
the number and variety of the objects in this 
portrait do not distract our attention from the 
man, but rather seem to increase our acquain- 
tance with his character and tastes. We recog- 
nize the order and refinement which surround 
him. On the other hand, when we examine 
the details, we find each in its way exquisitely 
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pictured; for Holbein loved things of delicate 
and skilful workmanship, and left many designs 
for scabbards, goblets, and goldsmith’s work. 
Yet, compared with all the finish and detail of 
Holbein’s picture, how large, simple, and grand 
is the composition of Titian’s! Holbein’s aim 
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was to put in everything that was possible with- 
out injury to the total effect, Titian’s aim was 
to deave out everything but what was essential. 
Holbein’s picture is a triumph of well-controlled 
working-out of detail ; Titian’s of simplicity. 


STUDY 
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And, as I have said, while the Holbein is 
simply and appropriately dignified, the Titian 
is majestically grand. Turn again to “The 
Man with the Glove,” shut out with your 
fingers first one of the hands, then the other, 
and then the sweep of shirt, and notice each 
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time how the balance and dignity of the com- 
position are thereby destroyed; for its magic 
consists in the exact placing of the lighter spots 
against the general darkness of the whole. By 
this time we realize that the fascination of this 
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portrait is not only in the expression of the face 
and in the wonderful eyes, but also in the actual 
balance of light and dark in the composition. 
Then, taking the face as the source and starting- 
point of the impression which the picture makes, 
we note how the slit of the open doublet and 
the extended right forefinger echo the piercing 
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indeed, of Titian himself. At once a genius and 
a favorite of fortune, he moved through his long 
life of pomp and splendor serene and self-con- 
tained. He was of old and noble family, born 
at Pieve in the mountain district of Cadore. 
By the time that he was eleven years old his 
father, Gregorio di Conte Vecelli, recognized 





“THE MAN WITH THE GLOVE.” 


directness of the gaze; while the left hand has 
an ease and elegance of expression which corre- 
spond with the grand and gracious poise of the 
whole picture. 

Grand and gracious poise! Quite suggestive, 
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that he was destined to be a painter and sent 
him to Venice, where he became the pupil first 
of Bellini, and then of the great artist Giorgione; 
from the first, indeed, he enjoyed every privilege 
that an artist of his time could need. The Doge 
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and Council of Venice recognized his ability, as 
did the Dukes of Ferrara and Mantua. As the 
years went on, kings, popes, and emperors were 
his friends and patrons. In his home at Biri, 
a suburb of Venice, from which in one direction 
the snow-clad Alps are visible and in the other 


the soft luxuriance of the Venetian lagoon, he 
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in his case, and he was laid in the tomb which he 
had prepared for himself in the great Church of 
the Frari. 

No artist’s life was so completely and sustain- 
edly superb ; and such, too, is the character of 
his work. He was great in portraiture, in land- 
scape, in the painting of religious and mytho- 





“THE MYSTIC MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE.” 


maintained a princely household, associating 
with the greatest and most accomplished men 
of Venice, working on, until he had reached the 
age of ninety-nine years. Even then it was no 
ordinary ailment, but the visitation of the plague, 
that carried him off; and such was the honor in 
which he was held, that the law against the burial 
of the plague-stricken in a church was overruled 


BY CORREGGIO. (SEE PAGE 216.) 


logical subjects. In any one of these depart- 
ments others have rivaled him, but his glory is 
that he attained to the highest rank in all; he 
was an artist of universal gifts. His was an 
all-embracing genius, courtly, serene, majestic. 
He viewed the splendor of the world in a big, 
healthful, ample way ; and represented it with 
the glowing brush of a supreme master of color. 
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The genius of Holbein also blossomed early. Holbein found himself in need of money, and 
In 1515, when he was eighteen years old, he accordingly set out for London with a letter of 
moved from Augsburg, where he was born, to introduction to Sir Thomas More, the King’s ’ 
Basel, the center of learning, whose boast was Chancellor. 

that every house in it contained at least one “ Master Haunce,” as the English called him, 








** JEREMIAH.” BY MICHELANGELO (SEE PAGE 217.) 


learned man. In 1520 he was admitted to. arrived in England toward the close of 1526. 
citizenship at Basel and to membership in the During this first visit to England, he painted 
painters’ guild; good proof, as he was only portraits of many of the leading men of the 





twenty-three, of his unusual ability. day. But two years later, in consequence of an 
outbreak of the plague, he returned to Basel, 





But the times were lean ones for the painter. 
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only to be driven back to England in 1531 by 
poverty and the death of his old friends. 

By 1537 Holbein had come to the notice of 
Henry VIII, and was established as court 
painter, a position which he held until his 
death. This seems to have occurred during 
another visitation of the plague in 1543; for at 
this date knowledge of the great artist ceases. 
When he died or where he was buried is not 
known. 

What a contrast between his life and Titian’s! 
‘One the favorite, and the other the sport, of for- 
tune. For though the greatness of both was 
recognized by the men of their time, Titian lived 
a life of sumptuous ease in the beautiful sur- 
roundings of Venice, while Holbein, often strait- 
ened for money, never wealthy, experienced the 
rigor of poverty; forced by need and circum- 
stances to become an alien in a strange land, 
dying unnoticed and unhonored. 

The world to Titian was a pageant, to Hol- 
bein a scene of toil and pilgrimage. 
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ANTONIO ALLEGRI, CALLED CORREGGIO (BORN 
1494, DIED 1534); MICHELANGELO BUON- 
ARROTI (BORN 1474, DIED 1564). 


Ir would be hardly possible to find a greater 
contrast than the one presented by these two pic- 
tures — Correggio’s “ Mystic Marriage of St. 
Catherine” andthe “Jeremiah” by Michelangelo. 
Correggio has here taken for his subject one of 
the beautiful legends of the early Christian 
church. Catherine was a lady of Alexandria 
who, living about 300 A.D., dared to be a Chris- 
tian and eventually died a martyr to her faith. 
It is one of the legends of the church of that 
time that she is supposed to have had a vision 
in which it was made known to her that she 
should consider herself the “ bride” of Christ; 
and the idea of this mystic marriage was a 
favorite one with painters in the sixteenth cen- 


tury. 

But how has Correggio treated this subject? 
Does he make you feel the sacrifice of Cathe- 
rine, in being willing to die for her faith, or does 
he suggest to one looking at the picture any- 
thing of the religious joy and devotion with 
which her vision must have inspired her? 


STUDY 
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What we get from the painting as a whole is 
a lovely, dreamy suggestion as of very sweet 
people engaged in some graceful pleasantry. 
The Madonna is absorbed in love of the Holy 
Child, who is eying with an expression almost 
playful the hand of St. Catherine. The latter 
plays her part in the ceremony with little more 
feeling than if she, too, were a child; while St. 
John, with his bunched locks reminding us of 
ivy and vine leaves, has the look of a young 
Greek. 

There is not a trace of religious feeling in the 
picture, or of mystic ecstasy —only the gentle, 
happy peace of innocence. There may be vio- 
lence and martyrdom out in the world, but no 
echo of them disturbs the serenity of this little 
group, wrapped around in warm, melting, golden 
atmosphere. These beings are no more troubled 
with cares or suffering than are lambs and fawns. 
They are the creatures of a poet’s golden 
dream. 

Compare with them the “ Jeremiah.” Here, 
instead of delicate gracefulness, are colossal 
strength, ponderous mass, profound impressive- 
ness; a bent back that has carried the burden, 
hands that have labored, head bowed in vast 
depth of thought. And what of the thought? 
More than two thousand years had passed since 
Jeremiah uttered a prophetic dirge over Jerusa- 
lem, which had become the prey of foreign ene- 
mies. And to the mind of Michelangelo as he 
painted this figure, sometime. between 1508 and 
1512,—that is to say, between his thirty-fifth 
and thirty-ninth years,—there was present a 
similar spectacle of his own beloved Italy speed- 
ing to ruin under the weight of its own sins and 
the rivalries of foreign armies. And as Jere- 
miah lived to see the fall of Jerusalem, so Michel- 
angelo lived to see the city of Rome sacked in 
1527 by the German soldiery under the French 
renegade Constable Bourbon. 

It is the power and depth of Michelangelo's 
own thoughts that fill this figure of “ Jere- 
miah.” 

The French philosopher Taine wrote: “There 
are four men in the world of art and literature 
so exalted above all others as to seem to belong 
to another race—namely, Dante, Shakspere, 
Beethoven, and Michelangelo.” Three, at least, 
of these modern giants in art, Dante, Beethoven, 
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and Michelangelo, were at continual war in their 
souls with conditions that surrounded them in 
the times in which they lived. Such a man as 
Michelangelo could not escape from the tem- 
pest of the world by wrapping himself up with 
dreams of a “golden age,” as Correggio, for 
instance, did. 

Once more compare the two pictures to ob- 
serve the difference in the two artists’ methods. 
One reason for the difference is that Correggio’s 
is painted in oil on canvas, Michelangelo’s in 
fresco on the plaster of the ceiling. The mean- 
ing of the word “ fresco” is “ fresh,” and fresco 
pictures were painted on the plaster while it was 
still damp, so that the colors, which were mixed 
with water, in the process of drying sank into 
the surface of the plaster. The wall or ceiling 
to be so decorated was coated with the rough- 
cast plaster and allowed to dry thoroughly, after 
which a thin layer of smooth finish was spread 
over as large a portion of the surface as the 
artist could finish in one day. Meanwhile he 
had prepared his drawing, and, laying this 
against the surface, went over the lines of it 
with a blunt instrument, so that, when the draw- 
ing or cartoon was removed, the outline of the 
figures appeared, cut in the damp plaster. Then 
he applied the color, working rapidly, having 
no doubt that the effect would be exactly what 
he aimed to produce, since correction, or work- 
ing over what had already been painted, was 
not easy. 

On the other hand, with oil paints the artist 
can work at his leisure, allowing his canvas 
time to dry, working over it again and again, 
and finally toning it all together by brushing 
over it thin layers of transparent colors, called 
glazes. It was by the use of these glazes that 
Correggio obtained the golden glow of his pic- 
tures. We can realize at once how this method 
was suited to the dreamy luxuriance of his ima- 
gination ; while, on the contrary, more in har- 
mony with the genius of Michelangelo was the 
more forcible method of the fresco. For in the 
strict sense of the word he was not a painter; 
that is to say, he was not skilled in, and proba- 
bly was impatient of, the slower, tenderer way 
in which a painter reaches his results. He was 
not a colorist, nor skilled in the rendering of 
light and atmosphere; but he was a great 
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draftsman, a great sculptor, and a profound 
thinker. And in every case it was the result of 
some grand or fiery thought, straight out from 
himself in all the heat of kindled imagination, 
that he set upon the paper, or struck out with 
forceful action of the hammer and chisel. 

In his later life, when sore oppressed, he 
would retreat to the marble-quarries of Carrara 
under the pretext of searching for material. To 
him each block of marble, rugged, hard, and 
jagged, held a secret, needing only the genius 
of a sculptor’s chisel to liberate it. 

It is the feeling of the sculptor that we recog- 
nize in this painting of “Jeremiah”; the feeling 
for solidity and weight, for stability and pose; a 
preference for simple lines and bold surfaces. 
To appreciate this distinction, compare Correg- 
gio’s picture, composed of so many varieties 
of lighted and shadowed parts, and with no 
suggestion of the figures being firmly planted. 
While Correggio has relied upon beautiful 
drawing, upon exquisite expression of hands 
and faces, upon color, light and shade, and 
his golden atmosphere that envelops the whole, 
Michelangelo relied almost entirely upon form 
—the form of the figure and of the draper- 
ies. He told Pope Julian II, when the latter 
requested him to paint the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel at Rome, that he was not a painter, but 
asculptor; yet, after he had shut himself up for 
four years,—from 1508 to 1512,—and the scaf- 
fold was removed, a result had been achieved 
which is without parallel in the world. 

Very wonderful is the work which Michel- 
angelo spread over this vast area of ten thousand 
square feet. The fact that there are three hundred 
and forty-three principal figures, many of colos- 
sal size, besides numerous others introduced for 
decorative effect, and that the creator of this 
vast scheme was but thirty-three when he began 
his work —all this is marvelous, prodigious, and 
yet not so marvelous as the variety of expression 
in the figures. The Jeremiah is only one of 
twelve figures in the vault of the ceiling. 

If there is one point more than another in 
which Michelangelo displayed his genius it is in 
this, that he was the first to make the human 
form, and not the face alone, express a variety 
of mental emotions — pity, terror, anguish, love, 
yearning, ecstasy, and so forth. Just as it is 
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within the power of music to call up sensations, 
which we feel deeply and yet cannot exactly 
put into words, so Michelangelo’s figures carry 
our imagination far beyond the personal mean- 
ing of the name attached to them. We know, 
from our Bible, for example, who Jeremiah was, 
and what he did; but this figure, buried in 
thought, of what is he thinking? To each one 
of us, thoughtfully considering the picture, it 
might have a separate meaning. In a general 
way we are all agreed as to its significance; yet 
if I were to attempt to explain what I feel, 
you might say, “Yes; but J feel so and so 
about it.” 

On the other hand, we could come very near 
to agreeing upon an understanding of the emo- 
tions aroused by Correggio’s picture; although 
he too, as we have seen, was not intent upon 
representing an actual marriage, but rather an 
ideal union of peace, happiness, and innocence. 
But while Correggio’s pictures appeal to us as 
a pastoral theme in music by Haydn might, 
Michelangelo, in the range of his sculptured 
and painted works, is to be compared to the in- 
exhaustible grandeur and manifold impressive- 
ness of Beethoven. 

Michelangelo, therefore, compels us to widen 
our ideas of what is beautiful. To Correggio 


it was physical loveliness joined to loveliness 
of sentiment; but Michelangelo, with a few ex- 
ceptions, cared little for physical beauty. The 
beauty of his sculpture and paintings consists 
in the elevation of soul which they embody and 
the power they have to stir and elevate our own 
They have the far-reaching grandeur of 


souls. 
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Beethoven’s music. In Michelangelo’s figures, 
lines of grace are for the most part replaced by 
lines of fower— the power of vast repose or of 
tremendous energy, even of torment, but al- 
ways of some deep thought or emotion. 

In a brief study of so great a man it is pos- 
sible to allude to only one more feature of 
Michelangelo’s greatness— namely, that he was 
a great architect as well as a great sculptor, 
painter, and poet. For a time the building of 
St. Peter’s was intrusted to his care, and in the 
last years of his life he prepared plans and made 
a model of its wonderful dome. 

Michelangelo died in Rome, February 18, 
1564, after dictating this brief will: “ I commit 
my soul to God, my body to the earth, and my 
property to my nearest relations.” His remains 
were conveyed to Florence, and given a public 
funeral in the Church of Santa Croce. 

Compared with this long and arduous life, 
Correggio’s seems simple indeed. Little is 
known of it, which would argue that he was of 
a retiring disposition. He was born in the lit- 
tle town of Correggio, twenty-four miles from 
Parma. In the latter city he was educated, 
but in his seventeenth year an outbreak of the 
plague drove his family to Mantua. By 1514 
he was back in Parma. For some years he 
worked here and painted many famous pictures. 

It may have been because of grief over the 
death of his young wife, but at the age of thirty- 
six, indiffefent to fame and fortune, he retired to 
the little town where he was born. Ail that is 
known regarding the death of this really great 
painter is the date, March 5, 1534. 











A THRILLING FACT. 





By Jane E tis Joy. 
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“‘ SUPPOSE,” said the wise orator,—“ though ’t is 

a thought stupendous,— 

Suppose a baby one year old, with arms of the 
tremendous 

Length of ninety-three odd million miles, 

Should, in a freak of fun, 

Reach up and touch the sun ? 

That child would be 

253 

Years old, 

I ’m told, 

Before it learned 

Its hand was burned 
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THE GUIDE: “‘ TURNING NOW FROM THE PALACE OF THE FAIRY QUEEN ON THE RIGHT, WE SEE, ON THE LEFT, THE 
WAREROOMS OF SANTA CLAUS — ARSOLUTELY THE LARGEST AND BUSIEST PLACE IN FAIRYLAND 
OUR NEXT STOP WILL BE ALADDIN’S CAVE.” 


GO ON, MR. MOTORMAN. 
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$.id the cub on the right 


to the cubon the left, 
We look ‘bout alike, 


Sut I cant say whether 
you 100k like me, 
O; whether I look 






we two, 


like you. ‘ 





THE LATENESS OF PRUDENCE. 





By CARROLL WATSON RANKIN. 





PRUDENCE, in spite of her thoughtful name, 
her dimples, and her cheerful disposition, was a 
most exasperating young person to live with, 
for she never knew the time of day. She was 
generally late to meals, tardy at school, behind 
time at the dentist’s, and, as her brother Bob 
put it, could not be depended on to catch even 
a freight train. 

The different members of the family, knowing 
Prudence’s failing, had presented her from time 
to time with clocks of various shapes and sizes, 
but seemingly to no purpose. ‘Timeless Pru- 
dence wound them faithfully at night, but forgot 
to look at them in the morning. The little 
enameled watch that gave her so much pleasure 
on her sixteenth birthday helped matters until 
the novelty, but not the enamel, had worn off; 
but matters did not stay helped. Prudence was 
soon winding her watch precisely as she wound 


her collection of clocks, merely from force of 


habit. She put this little timepiece on in the 
morning and took it off at night just as she did 
her frock, and it troubled her as little through- 


out the day. Moreover, none of her timepieces 
was ever right — association with Prudence was 
enough, seemingly, to demoralize any clock or 
watch. 

When her troubled family remonstrated, as I 
am sorry to say was frequently the case, Pru- 
dence, with all her dimples showing, would say: 

“You would n’t wish me to be like Cousin 
Octavia, would you?” 

The family, reminded of Cousin Octavia, who 
was not only distressingly prompt herself, but 
insisted upon making every one else conform to 
her hours, always shuddered and involuntarily 
exclaimed, “ Oh, no.” 

There finally came a moment, however, when 
even Prudence realized that time and punctu- 
ality are to be prized. She was entertaining a 
California cousin, a girl of about her own age, 
who went into raptures over the snow — the first 
she had ever seen. Prudence lived in northern 
Michigan, where snow is anything but a novelty. 
When Grace arrived, just before the holidays, 
the ground was well covered, but not with the 
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kind of snow one ordinarily raves about. One 
morning early in January, however, the enthu- 
siastic Californian poked her feet into her warm, 
pink bedroom slippers, went to the window, 
pulled the curtain aside, and looked out. 

“Oh, I ’m so glad,” 
shecried. “ It’s snowing, 
Prudence! Just look. 
Great big flakes coming 
down as fast as ever they 
can!” 

“Oh, come back to 
bed,” grumbled  Pru- 
dence. “I guess if you 
had to see the horrid 
flakes coming down from 
October to April you 
would n’t think it so fine. 
Bob will tell you what 
he thinks of it, too, when 
he has to shovel a few 
tons of it off the front 
walk.” 

“TI wish I could go 
snow-shoeing once,” said 
Grace, obediently drop- 
ping the curtain. “I’ve 
always wanted to learn.” 

“You shall have an 
opportunity,” said Pru- 
dence, sitting up in bed. 
“ We have two clubs here. 
The girls walk Wednesday 
afternoons and the boys 
Wednesday _ evenings. 
Once a month we all walk 
together and have a jolly 
good supper at the men’s 
snow-shoe _ club-house. 
We ’ve just been waiting 
for snow enough— we 
have n’t had as much 
as usual this winter.” 

“ But,” said Grace, “what good would that 
do me? I don’t know how to snow-shoe— I 
should have to learn.” 


“Oh, no, you would n’t. All you do after 


you get the shoes on is to walk like this.” 
Prudence slipped out of bed and walked 
around the room, taking long, deliberate steps. 
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“ People take naturally to snow-shoeing, just 
as ducks take to swimming,” explained Pru- 
dence. “You have only to remember not to 
step on your own shoes nor on any one’s else, 
that ’s all—but you would soon find that out.” 


~ Tw)! “4 “sh , 


«BOB GALLANTLY STRAPPED THE LONG, SLENDER SHOES TO THE GIRLS’ MOCCASINED FEET.” 


Gracé, catching sight of a pair of tennis- 
rackets on her cousin’s wall, got up on a chair, 
pulled them down, and after much labor tied 
one to each foot with her hair ribbons. 

“ There!” she cried, as she paddled with con- 
siderable difficulty around the room; “ is that the 


idea? It is n’t so very difficult, I do believe.” 
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“ You'll do,” said Pradence, smiling. “I can 
easily borrow extra shoes and moccasins for you. 
This snow will make things just right for next 
Wednesday.” 

When Wednesday dawned, there was a light 
crust on the snow; the sky was dull, but the air 
was warm, with the wind from the south. 

“Tt looks almost like rain,” said Bob. “It 
is n’t cold enough for snow. Don’t wear too 
many wraps, girls.” 

“ That ’s good advice,” said Prudence. “ No 
matter how cold it is when we start, I always 
wish I could hang my jacket up on a bush and 
leave it there forever. If it was n’t for coming 
home in a trolley-car afterward I should n’t 
wear one.” 

“ Still,” said Grace, looking admiringly at her 
cousin’s becoming red-and-white blanket suit,” 
it would be a pity not to wear a jacket as 
pretty as that. I’m so glad you borrowed this 
one for me.” 

Bob, too, was in red and white, with scarlet 
toque and sash. 

“ Come, Prudence, hurry up,” said he, tucking 
the girls’ snow-shoes and his own under his arm. 
“ We’re four minutes late already.” 

“ Oh, four minutes don’t matter,” said Pru- 
dence, easily ; “ what are four minutes ! ” 


“Remember Waterloo,” replied Bob. “If 
Grouchy —” 
“Pooh! Bob, I ’m tired of Grouchy and 


Waterloo too,” said Prudence. “Dear me! 
Do wait until I get a handkerchief —I ’m not 
half ready. Oh, yes, I nearl, forgot my gloves.” 

In the school-yard where the two clubs met, 
Bob gallantly strapped the long, slender shoes, 
of Canadian make, to the girls’ moccasined feet. 
The gay procession, all in red and white, with 
tassels bobbing on scarlet caps, and long, bright 
sash ends fluttering, made an interesting, and, 
to Grace, a novel sight. She was so pleased 
with it all that she forgot that she was a novice, 
and walked off as naturally as if she had worn 
snow-shoes all her life. The captains of the two 
clubs walked together, leading their torch-bear- 
ing followers across the plains, where acres of 
unbroken snow seemed to stretch endlessly 
before them. 

For an hour and twenty minutes the sturdy 
snow-shoers tramped steadily ahead over level 
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plains that presently gave place to a vast black 
forest, where the flickering torches threw weird 
shadows among the straight dark pines. 

Suddenly the leaders began to shout: “ Hi! 
Hi! Hi! Hi!” 

Every voice chimed in; Grace shouted with 
the others and then asked what it meant. 

“Tt ’sthe club yell,” explained Bob. “ We're 
near the club-house, and this will let the folks 
that are getting supper know that we 're coming 
—and coming hungry.” 

An answering “Hi! Hi!” came from the 
open door of a long, low-roofed log cabin, sur- 
rounded by tall pine-trees. In the huge fire- 
place a number of four-foot logs blazed merrily, 
and a coffee-boiler hanging from an iron crane 
sent forth a most inviting aroma. A long table 
laden with all sorts of good things awaited the 
hungry trampers. 

The supper despatched, the tables were 
cleared, every one lending a hand. One of the 
chaperones took possession of the piano and 
started a lively college song. 

The evening was a merry one. No one gave 
a thought to the weather or to going home. 
The cabin was on the electric-car line, and 
on snow-shoe nights cars ran, by special ar- 
rangement, every half-hour. Usually, how- 
ever, the entire party liked to crowd into the 
very last car, which started for town just before 
midnight. 

At half-past ten a spirited game of fox and 
geese was in progress. Deliberate Prudence 
had just been captured by the fox, when the 
outer door was pushed open and a figure, cov- 
ered from head to heels with snow, entered the 
room, 

“ Say,” gasped the man, obviously panting 
for breath, “if you folks want to get to town 
to-night, you ll have to go right now. It was 
all we could do to get the car through the drifts, 
and it ‘ll be worse going back. The way ’s 
opened up now, but it won’t stay open for very 
long in this gale.” 

“ Hurry up, girls!” shouted one of the cap- 
tains, who had taken a hasty glance out of doors. 
“There ’s a blizzard, sure enough. Get your 
wraps on as fast as you can.” 

The motorman walked to the fireplace, 
pulled off his heavy gloves and warmed his 
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fingers. “It’s colder than the very blazes,” he 
said. “The wind switched to the north an 
hour ago. It ‘Il be twenty below zero by 


morning, and the snow ’s coming down — say, 
hurry those folks up a little.” 

Sounds of laughter came from the girls’ dress- 
ing-room. Prudence, comfortably sitting in a 
rocking-chair, was telling a funny story. At 
Bob’s call all the girls but Prudence hurried 
into the outer room. 

“ Wait for me,” called Prudence; “ I’ve only 
one moccasin on.” 

In the excitement, nobody heard her. Every 
one flocked out to the car, leaving Prudence 
struggling with her second moccasin. Two 
minutes later she was making her way through 
the snow toward the track, which she reached 
just as the brightly lighted car had reached its 
best speed and was moving swiftly away in the 
darkness. 

“Oh!” gasped dismayed Prudence. “Surely 
somebody will miss me.” 

Nobody did, however, except Bob, who, dis- 
covering promptly that Prudence was in neither 
the car nor the trailer, impulsively took a flying 
leap from the rear platform, without previously 
mentioning his purpose. Both cars were full, 
and Grace supposed, naturally, that her cousins 
were safe in the trailer. Reaching the club- 
house, Bob found a decidedly crestfallen Pru- 
dence, crouching with outstretched hands over 
the dying fire. 

“Well! This is a nice how-do-you-do!” 
exclaimed Bob. 

“ Did the car come back ?” asked Prudence, 
looking up eagerly. 

“ No, it did n’t,” growled Bob, who was rub- 
bing his pale yellow nose with-a snowball. “I 
suppose it would have if I ’d waited to ask, but 
like an idiot, I just jumped off. That fire is n’t 
going to last ten minutes longer, and there is n’t 
another stick left in the shed. It ’ll be colder 
than a barn here in another hour. Put on your 
snow-shoes; we ‘ll have to walk to town— 
mother ’Il be worried to death when Grace gets 
home without us. What color is my nose 
now ?” 

“ Bright crimson.” 

“ Then it ’s all right,” said Bob, in a relieved 
tone. “ Nowcomeon, wemust hurry; we wust/” 


~ 
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OF PRUDENCE. 


Prudence gave a little gasp when she turned 
from the shelter of the trees to the open track. 
The wind, straight from the north, came in icy 
blasts. In many places the trolley wire over- 
head was all that indicated the car line. Pru- 
dence soon found that snow-shoeing in mild 
weather and plowing along through freshly 
fallen drifts were two very different matters. 
The wind striking the girl’s left cheek — hand 
in hand, they were traveling toward the east — 
was like a knife. 

“Oh, Bob,” she wailed. “ My face—” 

“ Rub it with snow,” shouted Bob, to make 
himself heard above the blizzard. “ Come on — 
don’t stand still. It won’t be so bad after we ’ve 
turned the corner.” 

It was bad enough, however, while it lasted. 
The distance to the corner was equal to about 
three city blocks, but it seemed to Prudence, 
gasping for breath in the dry, cold air, and. 
laboriously dragging one heavy, snow-burdened 
foot to its place before the other, more like 
three miles. Half blinded by the stinging snow, 
the weary but plucky girl constantly stumbled, 
in spite of her firm clutch on Bob’s hand, into 
the deepest depressions and over the highest 
drifts. 

“ My stockings are frozen stiff, like icicles,’ 
wailed Prudence. “I forgot to put on my leg- 
gings. My skirts are frozen all around the bot- 
tom, too.” 

“ Never mind your stockings —I ’m shelter- 
ing you all I can, but it ’s worse than I ex- 
pected. Brace up, Prue; we ’ll make it.” 

The turning-point was reached at last. From 
this spot the car line ran due south, in the cen- 
ter of a broad highway lighted at long intervals 
by electric lights. It was within the city limits, 
but as yet there were no houses. With light 
ahead of them and the wind at their backs, it 
was, as Bob had promised, much easier walking. 
Even with this improvement, however, there 
was a long two miles ahead of them. The 
wind was still blowing a gale, the snow was 
piling itself in ten-foot drifts, and the mercury 
was an incredible number of degrees below zero. 
Prudence, with tears frozen on her cheeks, was 
certain she could not walk another block. But 
she did. Bob, without complaining of his own 
discomfort, scolded her, pulled her out of drifts, 
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pushed her ahead when she lagged, and finally 
got her to a half-buried greenhouse on the out- 
skirts of the town, where the proprietor was 
up, attending to his fires. From this place Bob 
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vl 


learned by the paper the next evening that the 
elderly janitor who had charge of the club-house, 
and who had locked it after them for the night, 
had been found frozen nearly to death in the 





‘OH, BOB!’ SHE WAILED. 


was able to telephone his anxious mother; and 
the greenhouse man found a bed for him over 
his shop, while Prue was kindly taken care of 
in the house by the old man’s wife. 

Bob’s badly frosted left ear and cheek finally 
recovered, and Prudence suffered no lasting 
harm from her strenuous walk; but when she 
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“MY FACE 


snow only a few feet from his own home, she 
shuddered and thought again of Grouchy. 
Although she never became as punctual as 
Cousin Octavia, it was noticed after that that 
the girl’s clocks were always right, that she 
actually consulted them, and that, whoever else 


might be late, it was never Prudence. 
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A STRANGE 





(A True Story. 


See page 286.) 





By Mary CALDWELL 


LAURENS. 


SARAH CALDWELL was a little girl thirteen 
years old, when, toward the close of the Civil 
War, she had a perilous drive, and yet one which 
I am sure any of you boys and girls would 
envy her. One night, after she had prepared 
her lessons for the next day and had little 
thought of any adventure it might hold in store 
for her, her father asked, ‘‘ Well, little woman, 
how would you like to drive with me to-mor- 
row to Louisville? ” 

Now, Louisville was thirty miles from the 
little Kentucky town in which they lived, and 
there was at that time no railroad between the 
two places. The drive was one full of danger, 
Sarah knew, for the guerrillas, a desperate band 
of plunderers and highwaymen, who did so 
much harm during the war, were constantly 
waylaying travelers, robbing banks, and raiding 
the little towns. So when her father proposed 
the drive her feelings were a mixture of sur- 
prise, doubt, and delight. Our little heroine 
was always ready for adventure; and having 
the greatest confidence in her father’s ability 
to defend her, if necessary, she seized the 
chance to go to the city with him. She cared 
not to know his errand, but felt instinctively 
that it was an important one, for he was a busy 
lawyer, a judge, and president of the bank of 
their town. 

So, unquestioningly, Sarah prepared that 
night to start early the next morning. She 
noticed her mother was unusually busy sewing 
on the dress she was to wear, although she 
knew of no stitches necessary to be made on 
it. Yet she did not wonder, but with childish 
confidence went to bed, radiant and expectant 
of the coming day’s pleasure. You children 
who travel so frequently these days, in which 
trains run everywhere at all times, cannot ap- 


preciate the keen delight of a boy or girl forty 
years ago, whose trips from home were red- 
letter days. 

The next morning found Sarah up for an 
early start. It was late spring and the day a 
glorious one. The drive lay over the “State 
Pike,” and led past grassy fields and woods 
full of great beech and oak trees, whose tender 
green leaves were peeping forth. The country 
is so exquisitely rolling that often at the top of 
a gently sloping but high hill a great panorama 
of beauty lay before them. Along the roadside 
ran gray stone fences, and now and then a tiny 
chipmunk would bob up from a crevice be- 
tween the stones and, scurrying along, disappear 
as if by magic. The noisy blue jays were dis- 
cordantly crying in the trees, and the busy 
woodpeckers industriously hammering, while 
from time to time a gorgeous redbird would 
fly by, and all the birds seemed inspired by 
the splendor of the morning to sing their 
sweetest. 

Watching eagerly all this, and unheeding any 
danger that might lie in their way, our travel- 
ers reached Boston Tavern, midway between 
their town and Louisville. It still stands at 
the foot of Boston Hill, and is a long, low, 
rambling structure, closely resembling the inns 
of old England. There excitement reigned. 
The stage-coach stood at the door, and its 
passengers were telling of an attack made on 
them a few miles back by a band of guerrillas 
who had stolen their money, watches, and the 
mail carried by the coach. Here Sarah’s 
courage wavered, for she had heard so much 
of these terrible men. But on her father’s 
reassuring her that they would be too busy 
escaping after this robbery to molest them, she 


was cager to start again. He must have felt 
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“HE BEGAN TO RIP THE SKIRT FROM ITS LINING.” 
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great uneasiness, but his daughter felt that her 
father was all bravery and that nothing could 
harm her under his care. 

And nothing did harm them, although along 
the path through a big woods lay mail strewn 
by the escaping guerrillas. 

They reached Louisville in safety. In spite 
of the fact that they were to be there but for 
the day, Sarah’s father took her to a hotel. On 
reaching their room, he gravely told her to take 
off her dress; and not being accustomed to 
questioning him, she wonderingly obeyed. 
Reaching out his hand for the dress and open- 
ing his knife, he began to rip the skirt from its 
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lining ; and to our little lady’s astonished eyes 
appeared bank-note after bank-note, amounting 
to thousands of dollars. Her mother had 
carefully sewed them in her skirt the night 
before, that the money which her father had to 
take from his bank for deposit in the city might 
be carried in safety from the guerrillas. 

This was the end of an adventure, but the 
very beginning of a romance; for that day 
Sarah met the young man whom in after years 
she married; and the long drive, which might 
very easily have proved so disastrous to her, 
was in the end worth a good husband and 
many years of happiness. 


CHILD LIFE IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 





By BEeERTHA RUNKLE. 








THE CHINESE NEW YEAR. 


Excerpt at the Chinese New Year, which 
comes in February, it is very hard to catch a 
glimpse of children in China. Little beggars 
will run beside you for miles to earn one “ cash,” 
a copper coin with a square hole in the middle 


of it, worth the twentieth of a cent; but chil- 
dren who have parents to care for them seem 
to be kept indoors all the time, or only allowed 
to play in walled yards and gardens. We used 
to say to each other, “ Why, where are the 
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children? Have n’t they got any?” But at 
New Year's we found out that they had. This 


is the great holiday of 
all the year in China, 
when everybody hangs 
out flags and colored 
off 
fire-crackers. (We bor- 


lanterns and sets 


our custom of 
fire-crackers for the 
Fourth of July from 
Chinese New Year’s.) 
All the people put on 
their very best clothes, 
and the children the 
best of all, jackets and 


rowed 


trousers of bright biue 
or green or yellow or 
purple, the boy’s and 
the girl’s so much alike 
that you can only tell 
them apart by their 


hair. The boy’s, of 





course, is braided in a 


JAPAN’S BLOSSOM-TIME. 


pigtail, and the girl’s 
is done up on her head with silver pins, or, if 
she ’s a very grand little girl, with gold or jade. 
Thus decked out, the children go walking with 
their proud papas and mamas, and often go to 
the theater, which is a rare treat for them. 


POSING 
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Perhaps Chinese children have romping 
plays together, but they always look as if they 
were born grown up. 

In Korea the little folks were by no means so 
prim. In that country everybody wears white 
clothes, but no one seems to say to the children, 
Nearly 


everybody is poor in Korea, and so the children 


“ Now, mind, don’t play in the dirt.” 
look poor and out-at-elbows. When we were 
taking a picture of an old, old monument in- 
scribed with the history of a battle so long ago 
that the letters cut in the hard marble are almost 
worn away, two children came racing across 
the field to get into the photograph. Please 
don’t ask, “ Boys or girls?” That ’s always 
such a hard question to answer in the East. 

If the children are too much looked after in 
China, and not enough in Korea, the place 
where child life seems an all-the-year-round 
picnic is Japan. 

Little children in Japan wear all the fine 
clothes for the family. The grown-ups never 
dress in bright colors, because it is n’t thought 
proper, any more than it would be proper for 
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““THE BABIES ARE PERFECTLY HAPPY, AND HARDLY EVER CRY.” 


our children to wear their party clothes to 


school. The only big people you see in gay 
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colors (and they are n’t really big—nobody is, 
in Japan) are the maiko and the geisha. These 
are the pretty girls who dance and play the lute 
and sing, to entertain you while you ’re eating 
your dinner at a tea-house. 

If it ’s your first Japanese dinner you ’re 
having a dreadfully hard time. In the first 
place, you must sit on the floor, for they don’t 
have any chairs in Japan. You kneel down, 
and then you turn your toes in till one laps 
over the other, and then you sit back between 
your heels. At first you are quite proud to 
find how well you do it, and you don’t think 
it’s so very uncomfortable. But pretty soon 
you get cramped, and your legs ache as if you 
had a toothache in them. You don’t say any- 
thing, because you think that if the Japanese 
can sit this way all day long, you ought to be 
able to stand it a few minutes. Finally both 
your feet go to sleep, and then you can’t bear 
it a moment longer, and you have to get up 
and stamp round the room to drive the prickles 
out of your feet, and all the little dancing-girls 
giggle at you. This is n’t your only trouble, 
either. All you have to eat with is a pair of 
chop-sticks, and you ’re in terror lest you spill 
something on the dainty white matting floor. 





A YOUNG FOLKS’ AFTERNOON PARTY. 
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Now the floor of a Japanese house is n’t just people sit and sleep on the floor, it seems even 
the floor: it’s the chairs and sofas and tables worse. So you are unhappy till your little 
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A STREET SCENE IN HIGASHI, SHOWING THE BEAUTIFUL BRONZE LOTUS FOUNTAIN IN FRONT OF A FAMOUS TEMPLE 
and beds as well. 


At home it would be morti- 
fying enough to go out to dinner and spill 


nesan (who is the waitress, and almost as pret- 
something on the floor; but in Japan, where 


tily dressed as the dancing-girls, but not quite) 
comes laughing to your aid, and shows you 
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we 


how to hold your chop-sticks. After that you 
manage nicely the rice and the omelet, but the 
fish and the chicken you can’t contrive to shred 
apart without dropping your chop-sticks all the 
dances, the maiko—little 


time. So, between 
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Dinner over, we took turns playing a game 
which you can try when you have a piece of 
chalk and a piazza about you. On a Japanese 
floor the matting is n’t tacked down in strips, 
as we lay it, but made into mats, each three 





girls about twelve years old 
—kneel down beside you 
and help you. They can’t 
keep from giggling at your 
awkwardness; but you 
don’t mind—you just gig- 
gle too; and everybody 
and has a lovely 


giggles 


time. The girl I liked 
best of all was little Miss 
Karuta. That was not 


her real name; it was the 
play name she chose when 
she became a maiko, and 
it means a playing-card. 
Little Karuta wore a pale 
gray kimono with big red 
poppies climbing from the 
hem to the waist, and her 
under kimono, that showed 





through the openings of 
sleeves, 
Her 


broad sash was of heavy 


her k OSC 


was bright red silk. 


great 


red satin, and in her shiny 
black hair she wore a red 
silk flower with a long red 
tassel hanging from the 
She knew about 
six English words, and I 
knew about three Japa- 
nese, and it was surprising 


stem. 


conversation 
we made with them. She 
taught me to count in Jap- 
anese, and I taught her to 


how much 


count in English, and what 
fun we did have over each 
other’s queer pronuncia- 
No matter how 
much she screwed up her 
mouth (with the little dab of red paint under 
the lower lip), Miss Karuta could not say /. 
“ Hore” and “ hive” were the best she could do, 
while “‘ eleven” she could only call “reven.” 


tion! 














A STREET SCENE DURING THE FISH FESTIVAL 


feet wide by six feet long, bound round with 
blue-and-white cotton or silk. The mats are 
laid close together from wall to wall. A Japa- 
nese person does n’t speak of a small room or 
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a large one; he says “a six-mat room” or ‘a 
twenty-mat room,” and everybody knows at 
once just how big it is. Well, you find three 
mats in the middle of the room placed like this: 

One player stands in , 
each corner where I 
have put the crosses, 
one with a cup and the 
other with a sa&i-bottle. 
At a signal they both 
start running, the one 
with the bottle chasing 
the one with the cup. 
The rules are that you 
must always keep on the lines, and that you 
may never turn back. As soon as the two face 
each other on the same line, the one with the 
cup is caught, and must take a sip from the 
catcher’s bottle. — While we ran, one of the gei- 
shas beat a very rapid tune on her little drum. 

When we sat down to rest (on the floor, of 
course) we played a finger game. A clenched 
fist means a stone, a fist with the forefinger 
straight out means a knife, and an open hand 
medns a handkerchief. Whatever the first 
player makes, the second player must make 
something better. If I make the handkerchief, 
you must make the knife that cuts the handker- 
chief; if I make the knife, you must make the 
stone that blunts the knife; and if I make the 
stone you must make the handkerchief that 
covers the stone. This sounds like a baby 
game, but just try to play it very, very quickly, 
and see how sure you are to get excited and 
make the wrong thing. If I make the knife, 
and you answer with the handkerchief, you pay 
forfeit, for my knife will cut your handkerchief ; 
if I make a stone, and you make a knife, out 
of the game you go, for my stone will ruin 
your knife. 

Talking about games reminds me that I 
started to tell about the children, and then 
forgot them. One thing that seems queer to 
us foreigners is that even the tiny babies are 
dressed just like the grown people, in long 
kimonos or loose gowns lapped over in the 
front, and held together by the wide sash called 
an 0di, But such pretty gay kimonos, covered 
with flowers or birds or butterflies, tied with 
sashes of red or pink or yellow or light green! 
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A streetful of children looks like a walking 
flower-bed. The streets are always full of chil- 
dren, too. You see, in Japan there are hardly 
any horses, and no automobiles and trolleys and 
delivery-wagons. Even the drays are small 
enough to be drawn by one bare-legged coolie 
in a mushroom hat rather bigger than he is, and 
instead of taking a carriage you take a sinriki- 
sha, that funny little buggy on two wheels, with a 
funny little man bobbing up and down between 
the shafts to pull it. Your ’rickshaw-boy is a 
very strong, sturdy person, by the way, and he ’ll 
trot you about smilingly from morning till night, 
if you ’Il only let him stop at almost every tea- 
house you pass for a swallow (out of a tiny cup 
without a handle) of pale-green bitter tea. So 
there ’s nothing in the streets to harm a child, 
and even the tiny tots play alone there all day 
long. 

How do you suppose the babies take an air- 
ing? In baby-carriages, you say? Of course 
not: the Japanese never do anything the way 
we do it. When the baby ’s about three days 


old, it goes out for its first glimpse of the world 
strapped on somebody’s back, and that ’s the 
way it goes every day till it can go on its own 


feet. Sometimes its mother or its nurse takes 
it, but very often it rides on the back of a 
brother or sister, who is perhaps not more than 
four or five years old. These little nurses 
don’t seem to be troubled at all by their charges, 
as you would suppose ; they play ball and tag, 
and run races and fly kites, in spite of the heavy 
loads on their backs. What is more remark- 
able, the babies are perfectly happy, and hardly 
ever cry, though when their young nurses run 
with them, the poor babies’ faces bang back and 
forth against their caretakers’ shoulders till an 
American baby would howl with pain and rage. 

One day we were climbing a steep flight of 
fifty or sixty stone steps leading to an old Jap- 
anese temple, when a flock of boys and girls, 
almost all with babies on their backs, began 
chasing one another down the stairs. They were 
wearing gefa, wooden clogs three inches high 
held on by acord over the toes. You could n’t 
walk in them two steps on level ground with- 
out falling on your precious nose. But these 
children, babies and all, raced down the steep 
stairs, and nobody even stumbled. The chil- 
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dren were always very friendly, and curious 
about the queer ways of the foreigners, and some- 
times would crowd around us so that we could 
hardly walk along the street. One of the first 
words we learned was from the children, who, 
whatever the time of day, would eagerly call 
to us, ‘“‘Ohayo!” This is pronounced just like 
the name of the State of Ohio, and means, 
“Oh, honorably early!” which is the Japanese 
way of saying good morning. 

Until they are four or five years old the hair 
of the boys and girls is cut exactly alike, round 
a bowl, and strangers can’t tell them apart, 
though I suppose their friends don’t have any 
trouble. Presently the little boy’s hair is cut 
off, and the little girl’s is done up with long 
wooden hair-pins on the top of her head just 
like her mother’s. The gay-flowered kimonos 
are laid aside for sober ones of dark blue, and 
boy and girl clatter off on their noisy geta to 
school. I need n’t tell you what the schools 
are like, because they are just as much like our 
schools as the government can make them, and 
the children learn not only our language but 
our games, from kindergarten plays to tennis 
and football. 

The Japanese have a queer way of cele- 
brating birthdays. Instead of a party in June 
for little Tama, and a party in September for 
little O’Tatsu, and a party in December for 
little Ume, there’s a party in February in honor 
of all little girls, and one in May for all little 
boys. In February every little girl receives 
from all her grown-up relatives and friends 
gifts of dolls, and beside these dolls her mother 
takes out of the closet many of the dolls she 
had when she was a child, and some even 
older dolls that the little girl’s grandmother had 
when she was a little tot; and I dare say there 
are dolls that belonged to the little girl’s great- 
grandmother, and even her great-great-grand- 
mother, quaint dolls in faded clothes of a hun- 
dred years and more ago, carefully handed down 
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from mother to daughter ever since. I saw one 
old doll, about six inches tall, dressed as a dai- 
mio, or great lord of bygone times, in gorgeous 
brocade robes, covered with steel armor of little 
overlapping plates, just as beautifully made as if 
for areal warrior. He wore a tiny helmet, and 
carried two tiny swords not as large as matches. 
You could draw the swords out of their scab- 
bards just like real ones, and they were as 
sharp as they could be. Well, for about a 
week all Japan is one grand dolls’ tea-party! 
And then the festival is over, and all the best 
dolls, even the presents to the little girl, are put 
carefully away, never to be even looked at for 
a whole year. I don’t see how the little Japa- 
nese girls can bear that part of it. 

Then at the first of May comes the boys’ 
festival—the Fish Festival, it is called. Every 
family that ’s lucky enough tg have a boy puts 
up a flagpole in the dooryard; or perhaps sev- 
eral families combine to use the same pole, and 
have it a bigger, handsomer one than one family 
could afford. On the top of the pole is a gilt 
ball, or else a basket with something bright and 
tinselly in it And flying from the pole, in the 
brisk spring winds, is a whole string of carp, 
made of oiled paper or cloth, painted in bright 
colors, and anywhere from five to fifteen feet 
long. Each fish belongs to some particular 
boy, and the carp is chosen because it is a big, 
strong fish, and not only can swim against the 
most rapid currents, but in its eagerness to get 
upstream will leap straight up waterfalls. The 
gold ball means a treasv.e, which the carp, 
leaping and struggling, buffeted by the wind, is 
forever trying to reach. And the whole thing 
means that the boy, when he’s a man, will have 
to battle his way as the sturdy carp struggles 
up the river. The fishes look so very pretty 
and gay, flying over his house, and the boy 
gets so many treats at Fish Festival time, that 
I don’t think he minds even if the carp is a 
nice little jolly lecture on ambition. 
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THREE RHYME-AND-PICTURE PAGES. 





By Lucy Fitcu Perkins. 















































I. THE ROAD. 


SOMEWHERE there ’s a long white road Somewhere the grass is fresh and green, 


That ends nowhere at all. 


It leads from winter into spring, 
From summer through the fall. 


And gentle breezes blow. 
Somewhere the wind is sharp and keen, 
And the fields are white with snow. 














Il. THE CRITIC. 
































3 Ir only more people would write fewer books 
f How well pleased I would be! 
If all of the authors would change into cooks > ml 
\ ’T would suit me perfectly. <=> 
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III. BORROWED TROUBLE. 
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In the great State of Rhode Island, on the Says I to him, “ Land sakes alive! The 


way to Providence, trouble ’s with your liver!” 
I came upon a weeping man a-sitting on a Says he to me, “I 'm thinking, ma’am, of 
fence. jumping in the river.” 
“Pray tell me, sir,” says I to him, “what Says I to him, “Come home with me and 
causes you such sorrow.” drink some boneset tea.” 
Says he to me, “The troubles that I fear Says he to me, “ No, thank you, ma’am; 
will come to-morrow.” I ’d ruther stay ’s I be.” 
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‘PERHAPS IT "S FOOLISH TO HANG UP MY STOCKING, BUT—WHO KNOWS?— SANTA CLAUS MAY BE 


ALONG TO FILL IT. 


IF HE DOES GIVE ME ANYTHING, I HOPE IT WILL BE SOMETHING 


USEFUL—A BALE OF HAY, FOR INSTANCE.” 





THE MONEY-JUG. 


A Rhyme of the Doll-House.) 





By 


KATH 


THE earthen money-jug sat on 
the shelf, 
Fat with pennies, and round 
and red; 
“ You shall marry the lit- 
tle china doll 
When you are full,” 
the old rag-mother 
said. 
“Only a few more pen- 
nies,” said he, 
“ Will fill me as full as I can be.” 






ARINE PYLE. 


The poor little china doll below 
Sat in the doll-house, very sad, 
For she did not want to marry the jug, 
In spite of the pennies and dimes he 
had ; 
And she would not look at the nursery shelf, 
Where he sa. »n his pride and puffed himself. 


“Two more days and it ’s Christmas Day ; 

I shall be quite full by then, I know,” 
Said the money-jug ; but sadder still 

Was the little doll in the house below. 
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The rag-mother nodded her wicked old 
head. 
“ Then to-morrow the wedding shall be,” 
she said. 





And now there ’s a noise in the hall outside, 
And two little children come in the door; 
With eager steps they hurry by 
Where the doll-house stands on the nursery 
floor. 
They take the money-jug down from the 
shelf ; 
“ Now I 'll be full,” said ke to himself. 





Said the little boy to the little girl, 
“We will get our Christmas money out.” 
Crack, smash! they broke the money-jug, 
And all the pennies rolled about. 
The rag-mother nodded her wicked old head; 
«“ And that is the end of him,” she said. 
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OFFICER OF THE SCHOOL. 


By E.uiotr FLower. 


(Jimmie Dandy was introduced to “ St. Nicholas" readers, just a year ago, in 
Mr. Flower’s capital story,“ An Officer of the Court.’’) 


Jimmie Danpy did not find the school 
all that he had anticipated, and the school 
found Jimmie Dandy decidedly discouraging. 
The school, as represented by its principal, 
was doubtful as to the advisability of ac- 
cepting Jimmie as a scholar; Jimmie, as rep- 
resented by himself, was doubtful as to the 
ability of the principal to manage such a diversi- 
fied aggregation of boyhood unaided. Jimmie 
had led the strenuous life, and his nickname of 
“ Jimmie Dandy” wasampleevidence that he had 
the necessary qualities for success in life, as he 
understood it. The principal, while reasonably 
strict, did not seem to be strenuous, and it was 
Jimmie’s deliberate judgment that he “ would n't 
last a minute wid de gang.” The principal, on 
the other hand, could see where Jimmie was going 
to be at a great disadvantage with the other boys. 

“T am afraid,” he said, “ that his life here will 
not be a happy one. He is bright, but he 
shows his origin too plainly. My boys are as 
good as the average, but all boys are rough in 
some ways, and it is hardly possible that he will 
not be made to feel his failings. In spite of all 
I can do, he will be the butt of ridicule, when 
he should have sympathy and encouragement.” 

“ He needs discipline,” said Anson Raymond, 
the man who had brought Jimmie to the school. 
“ There is the making of a fine man in him, but 
so far he has been allowed to run wild, except 
for occasional attendance at the public schools. 
Judge Kendal of the Juvenile Court succeeded 
in getting a hold on him; that has done a great 
deal of good. It required diplomacy, but 
surely it was worth the effort. We study men 
for our own business advantage; why not 
boys? Men have their peculiarities as well as 
boys, and we accommodate ourselves to those 
peculiarities in practically all the important 
affairs of life. If we did not, we might as well 


give up. Every salesman does it, every mer- 


chant does it, every professional man does it ; 
every successful man studies individual cases 
and makes his plans according to the require- 
ments of the particular situation. Now, it is a 
hobby of mine that there is nothing more im- 
portant in this life than to make a good man 
out of an unpromising waif, but it can’t be done 
by following any hard and fast rule. I ’ve tried 
to make some study of Jimmie as an individual. 
That ’s why I ’ve brought him to a military 
school to give him some idea of the importance 
of discipline.” 

Mr. Raymond was a man of influence, and, 
as he also had the backing of the judge in this 
matter, the school accepted Jimmie, although 
with some misgivings. ‘There was no fear that 
he would exert a bad influence, for an aggres- 
sive independence and the language of the 
streets were his principal failings; but there 
was a fear that he might not fit into the routine 
of school life. However, he proved unexpect- 
edly teachable in some ways. 

“The name?” said the principal, when it 
was settled that he was to be received. 

“ Harry Bagley,” replied Mr. Raymond. 

“ What ’s de matter wid ‘ Jimmie Dandy’? ” 
demanded the boy. 

“ Oh, that ’s only a nickname,” laughed Mr. 
Raymond. “You must drop that if you ’re 
going to be a real man.” 

The boy looked doubtful. 

“Ts n’t ‘ Fightin’ Joe’ Wheeler a real man ?” 
he asked. 

“Indeed he is,” returned Mr. Raymond, 
puzzled. 

“Tt was fightin’ dat give him de name, 
was n’t it?” persisted the boy. 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, it was fightin’ dat give me mine,” he 
announced, as if that settled the question. 

Mr. Raymond was wondering how he would 
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make the distinction clear when Professor San- 
derson, the principal, came to his relief with the 
suggestion that nicknames were not used in 
business, and the boy accepted it. He and 
Mr. Raymond were to be “pals,” as he ex- 
pressed it, and the school was merely a neces- 
sary step toward this. Consequently Mr. Ray- 


mond should be his model rather than the 
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had the key to the situation,—the tactful 
method of ruling Jimmie,— but he could see 
that he had undertaken no light task, and he 
was not sanguine of success. However, he 
would do his best. 

Harry — for the boy became Harry from that 
moment — was put in a uniform and assigned 


to a bed in one of the dormitories. His only 





‘* WHAT ’S DE MATTER WID “JIMMIE DANDY” 


warrior he had read about, and Mr. Raymond 
had no nickname. 

* All right,” he announced. 
Me an’ him,” indicating Mr. Raymond, 


“* Harry Bagley’ 
goes. 
“understands each other, an’ I’m game to do 
what’s right. He’s goin’ to need me, an’ I ’m 
goin’ to need him.” 

The principal looked distressed. He now 


VoL, XXXII.—31. 


Y” DEMANDED THE BOY 


comment on the uniform was that he “ felt hike 
a cop,” the policeman being the one uniformed 
individual with whom he had any acquaintance. 
His only comment on the first of the duties ex- 
plained to him, which related to neatness in 
the care of his clothes and other personal be 
longings, was that “it was girl’s work.” Nev 


ertheless, there was something in the rigid 
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neatness of the uniform that led naturally to 
this new feature of life. The change from the 
loose-fitting clothes he had previously worn, 
even after he had put aside the raiment of the 
slums, was so complete that he felt as if Harry 
Bagley were a very different person from Jimmie 
The preciseness of attire almost ne- 
He 


Dandy. 
cessitated a preciseness in other matters. 
looked liked a picture, he said. 

But no change of spirit came with the change 
of clothes. He was not unhappy, in the way 
the principal had expected him to be, because 
he was entirely unconscious of the real differ- 
ence between himself and the other boys. They 
did not talk as his did, but he attributed this to 
the fact that they had had less worldly experi- 
ence. In a word, the boy’s self-confidence 
savored of egotism, and it was not until he 
caught one of the other boys mimicking him 
that he realized that they took an entirely dif- 
ferent view of the situation. Instead of being 
a leader, he was a curiosity that could do no 
more than furnish a little amusement. 

Thereupon the offending boy was promptly 
knocked down. 

“Harry,” said the principal, with a sigh, 
when the matter was brought to his attention, 
“if you had been here longer I would have to 
punish you severely for that.” 

“ He was mockin’ me,” protested Harry. 

“ That was wrong,” admitted the principal ; 
‘but the punishment of wrong-doing is the 
duty of the authorities, and not of each indi- 
vidual. A school is a government on a small 
scale and must be conducted as such. In the 
city or the State we have the courts and the 
police ; in the school —” 

“De police won’t knock a feller down for 
you,” broke in Harry ; “ you got to do it your- 
self.” 

The principal sighed and tried again. 

“ The fact is, Harry,” he explained, “ you are 
so different from the other boys that you prove 


amusing to them. They have no right to make 


fun of you, but you can easily stop it yourself 
by —” 

“TI got it stopped now,” interrupted Harry, 
pugnaciously. 

* Not permanently; not for good,” said the 
principal, patiently. 


“To do that you must 
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remove the cause; you must learn to speak 
correctly.” 

“ Don’t I do dat now?” demanded the boy. 

“ Hardly, Harry. Do you think, for instance, 
that you speak like Mr. Raymond ?” 

“ No-o.” 

“Well, you want to be in his class, don’t 
you?” 

“ Sure.” 

“Then try to be like him —to act like him 
and speak like him. He sent you here for that 
purpose, to make you of use to him, and it ’s 
only fair to do the best you can.” 

“Dat ’s right,’ admitted Harry, promptly. 
“He ’s on de square, an’ so am I. We shook 
hands on it.” 

“ Besides,” the principal went on, wishing to 
make the most of his opportunity, “if you ’re 
going to rely on your fists to compel respect, 
you ’ll be fighting all the time, and some day 
you ll be whipped. Then there will be nothing 
left. You ’ve heard of General Grant?” 

“ Sure.” 

“Well, there were probably thousands of 
men in his army who could have whipped him 
in a stand-up fight.” 

“Ts dat right ?” asked the boy, incredulously. 

“ Certainly it ’s right,” asserted the principal. 
“Who ’s the greatest man you ever saw ?” 

“De jedge,” said Harry, without a moment 
of hesitation, and then he added thoughtfully : 
* But Big Murphy could put him out wid one 
punch, an’ Murphy ’s dodgin’ de cops dat takes 
their hats off to de jedge.” 

The boy suddenly saw life from a new point 
of view. The facts had been there always, but 
never before had they forced themselves upon 
his attention in just this way. It was a shock 
to him, however; he saw, but he was slow to 
believe, for it involved a radical change in 
ideals. Physical courage and force had been 
the basis of success to him before — uncon- 
sciously, it is true, but still the foundation upon 
which all greatness stood. 

“ Can’t a kid do any fightin’ ?” he asked. 

“ Unfortunately,” said the principal, “ we are 
not yet so perfect that we can always get along 
without it, but we should try. We have a gym- 
nasium here, and we teach boxing. A man or 
a boy should be able to fight when there is any 
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real occasion for it, but there was none in this 
case. That ’s why I ought to punish you, 
Harry; but I ’m not going to do it, because 
your offense was due to ignorance. You ’ll 
know better next time.” 

“ Sure,” said Harry. 

Harry had a strong sense of honor, as he 
understood it, which meant that he must “ play 
fair” with his friends. How he treated others 
was a matter of minor importance. To play 
fair with the judge and Mr. Raymond he must 
carry out the contract he had made with them, 
and this view of the situation was sufficient to 
give him a feeling of superiority. The other 
boys had been sent to school, while he had 
come of his own volition as the result of a busi- 
ness arrangement that one man might make 
with another. In consequence, he carried his 
head high and spoke occasionally of his “ part- 
nership” with the two men. Thereupon the 
other boys turned their shafts upon his friends. 

Harry had found it very difficult to accept 
the ridicule directed at him personally, but his 
own unconscious egotism, combined with the 
principal’s method of presenting the matter to 
him, had enabled him to do it for all of two 
months. He could see that it was not right for 
a boy or a man to be the judge and the police- 
How- 
ever, it was quite another matter when a friend 
was assailed; the man who would n’t stick up 
So one day 


man in a case that concerned himself. 


for a friend was beneath contempt. 
he struck the most annoying of his tormentors. 

“ Fair fight!” cried all the others, joyously ; 
for a continuation of fisticuffs had been impos- 
sible on the previous occasion, and they longed 
to see the mettle of this boy tested. 

“Sure,” returned Harry, that being the one 
plea that always appealed to him, and he in- 
stantly squared off for combat. 
urged the delighted youngsters. 


‘7 


** Not here! 
“ You ’ll be caught if you fight here.” 
* Anywhere,” said Harry. 
“ Behind the guard-house! 
“That suits me,” exclaimed Harry, with 
plucky cheerfulness; and from that moment the 
It was quite 


’ 


’ they shouted. 


boys had a higher opinion of him. 
immaterial whether he won or lost, so long as 
he displayed the requisite courage, but circum- 
stances made this especially important in his 
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case. He was so much apart from the others 
that he never could be accepted on terms of 
equality until he had demonstrated his ability 
to force respect. 

As a matter of fact he was whipped — at 
least, the boys said so, although he was still 
fighting gamely when the interruption came. 
He did not know what it was to be whipped; 
But 
his opponent, in addition to being the larger, 
was a good boxer, and Harry knew very little 
of that science. His training had been the 
rough-and-tumble training of the streets. When 
the principal interfered, he struggled to get free 
and renew the attack; but he was held in check 
by a strong hand. 

“T ain’t all in yet!” he cried. 

“You ’re going to be all in the guard-house,” 
returned the principal, with grim humor; and to 
the guard-house he and Dick Tyner, his oppo- 
nent, went, this being the form of punishment 
for the breaking of certain rules. 

“Want to try it some more?” demanded 
“You 


he would fight as long as he could stand. 


Harry, the moment they were alone. 
ain’t licked me yet, an’ you can’t do it in a 
reg’lar scrap without rules.” 

“You ’re all nght, Harry,’ Dick, 
“The boys won’t have a word to 


’ 


returned 
admiringly. 
say against you after this. You ’ve got the 
right stuff in you, and you’ve proved it. That’s 
enough. You ’re all right on pluck, but you 
have n’t got the science. 
this I ’ll show you some tricks that are worth 


When we get out of 
knowing. I would n’t do that for everybody, 
either.” 

“ Shake,” said Harry, promptly extending his 
hand. It was the humiliation of defeat rather 
than anger that he felt, and he had more than 
the average boy’s respect for physical prowess. 
“ You ’re all right, too— if you don’t think I’m 
easy.” 

“T don’t.” 

After shaking hands and removing some of 
the signs of combat from faces and clothing,— 
for even the victor had suffered considerably,— 
they gave some thought to their situation. 
Harry was rebellious, but Dick took it quite as 
a matter of course. There would be extra 
drill for all spectators, he said, in addition to 


from twenty-four to forty-eight hours of con- 
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finement for the two fighters. He had deliber- 
ately run the risk of this when he consented to 
fight. Harry, however, felt that there was dis- 
grace and injustice in it. He had done no 
more than any boy ought to do, in his opinion, 
and this was the result. To please the judge 
and Mr. Raymond he had endured much — 
more than any one but himself could possibly 
realize ; but even they would not ask him to 
remain passive in the face of an insult to a 
friend. Then, too, in his mind, confinement of 
any sort was closely allied to the police station 
and the reform school. His conscience was 
clear: he had done no wrong, as he understood 
it; but he was locked up, and a youth in uni- 
form was pacing back and forth before the 
door. There was revolt in his heart. Surely 
he was released from any further obligation so 
far as this school was concerned. 

“T’m goin’ to see the jedge,” he announced, 
already unconsciously saying “ the jedge” in- 
stead of “ de jedge”” —an accomplishment that 
the foundation laid by the public schools had 
made comparatively easy, and that the associ- 
ations of the last two months had assisted in 
perfecting without any serious effort on his part. 

“ How ’Il you do it ?” asked Dick. 

“ Watch me,” replied Harry. 

Escape from the guard-house was far from 
impossible. The door was locked and a senti- 
nel was placed in front of it, but this was largely a 
matter of form. ‘The fear of consequences alone 
held boys in confinement. One might easily 
run away, but where to? This problem did 
not worry Harrya moment. He was not going 
to face a wrathful father who would send him 
back; he was going to tell the judge that the 
contract was broken, and the judge would un- 
derstand. 

“Have you money enough to get to Chi- 
cago ?” asked Dick. 

“ Don’t you worry about me,” retorted Harry. 
“T "ll get there.” 

“T wonder what they ’d say at home if I 
showed up,” mused Dick. “ Mother never did 
like this guard-house idea, anyway.” 

Harry made no answer, but cautiously tried 
a small back window and found that he could 
open it. That settled, he sat down to wait. 
There was no use trying to leave until darkness 
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would hide their movements. Incidentally he 
told Dick a good deal about the judge, and 
offered to take him up to see him if he would 
come along. Dick was doubtful as to the ad- 
visability of that, but he would like to get to 
Chicago. He was reasonably sure that his 
mother would intercede for him. Besides, this 
escape was going to leave him in a very awk- 
ward predicament. He would be blamed for 
not giving the alarm, and it would be cowardly 
and mean of him to do that. All in all, he 
might as well go, if only for the excitement of 
the experience. 

Two boys climbed on the table, and from 
that squirmed through the little window. Two 
boys scurried away in the darkness, covered the 
two miles necessary to reach the railroad, con- 
cealed themselves on the platform of a “ blind” 
baggage-car, slipped off when discovery seemed 
imminent, paid their fare for a short ride in the 
caboose of a freight-train, deserted that for a 
trolley-car, and reached Chicago a little after 
daybreak. One boy went home, and the other 
walked the streets until he felt reasonably sure 
of finding the judge. 

“Can’t stand it, jedge,” he announced. 
“ Had me in the ‘ pen’ without even a trial, an’ 
that ain’t fair. You know that, jedge.” 

The judge looked at the weary, disheveled 
boy, with the marks of combat on his face, and 
realized that a crisis in the boy’s reformation 
had been reached. 

“Tell me about it, Harry,” he said, for there 
was still a little time to spare before the opening 
of court. So the story was told, and the judge 
listened patiently and thoughtfully. ‘“ You 
were in the wrong, Harry,” he said at the con- 
clusion. 

“ Me?” cried the boy. 

“Ves,” replied the judge. “It is our duty 
to obey the law, even if it does not seem to us 
a good law, and the rules of a school are the 
law to you while you are in school.” 

“ Well,” said the boy, “if you would n’t stand 
up for me when people are runnin’ me down, 
I’m a better friend to you than you are to me.” 

“T would stand up for you in every proper 
way, Harry,” explained the judge, kindly, “ but 
physical force is necessary only when there is 
physical danger. The violation of law — school 
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law as well as state law — must be punished or 
else there will be neither order nor safety. I 
want you to go back, Harry.” 

The boy was troubled and he showed it. 

“You an’ me always got along all right, 
jedge,” he urged, “ but that ain’t fair.” 

“You have n’t been fair to me,or to Mr. 
Raymond, or to the principal,” said the judge. 

“There ’d be trouble if anybody else said 
that to me, jedge,” the boy asserted aggres- 
sively. 

“ But it ’s true,” insisted the judge. “ When 
you went in to settle things for yourself, you 
were trying to make your own laws, and that ’s 
anarchy. I am constantly sending people to 
jail because they refuse to accept any law ex- 
cept that which they make for themselves. 
This leads them to break the laws that are 
made for the common good, and they ought to 
go to jail.” 

“ Ought I to go to jail?” asked Harry. 

“ Well, I am quite sure you ought to go back 
to school,” said the judge. ‘“ You have made 
a mistake, Harry,—a natural one under the 
circumstances,— and when a good man makes 
a mistake he accepts the consequences without 
a whimper.” 

“Nobody ever heard me whimper!” 
tested the boy. 


pro- 


“To run away is much the same thing. If 


a man does wrong and owns up to it, you like 
him a good deal better than you do the man 
who does wrong and then hides and lies and 
makes excuses.” 

“ But, jedge,” pleaded the boy, “ after being 
an officer of the court with you, it’s mighty 
hard to be bossed round by a lot of fellers that 
think they know it all. They don’t treat me 
the way you do.” 

“Why not be an officer of the school, Harry ? 
Don’t they have boy officers ?” 

“Sure. And that’s just what I don’t like. I 
never had to knuckle under to any kid before.” 

“ But you ’ve got to learn to do that before 
you can be an officer,” explained the judge. 
“The man who can’t obey can’t command suc- 
cessfully. We all have to learn that. The sol- 


dier, above all others, has to learn that, and I 
want you to be a good soldier, Harry —a good 
soldier in the battle of life. 


And I want you 
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to be fair with Mr. Raymond. If you don’t 
think you are treated justly, tell him about it; 
write to me, too, if you wish. But no one is 
wise enough to settle everything for himself, 
without advice. That ’s why we have legisla- 
tures and councils and courts.” 

“ Don’t you really think I was fair?” asked 
the boy, doubtfully. 

“ No, I don’t, Harry.” 

The boy pondered this with clouded brow. 

“ You ’re the squarest man I know, jedge,” he 
said finally ; “ an’ if you say so I ’ll go back all 
right.” 

“T do say so, Harry,” the judge said ear- 
nestly. “I want you to go back and face the 
music ike a man. I want you to stick it out, 
and go with the others into their summer camp 
at the end of the school year; I want you to 
make such a record that you will be a cadet 
officer the next time you come to see me. 
Then you will be ready for Mr. Raymond and 
he will be ready for you. Take a fresh start 
right where you left off.” 

“In the guard-house ?” asked Harry. 

“Tf necessary, yes; but I ’ll give you a let- 
ter—” 

“ Not for me!” interrupted the boy, quickly. 
“ They ’d think I was sent back. I’m goin’ 
by myself — like a man.” 

Like a man he went, but, with a boy’s whim- 
sical idea of taking a fresh start just where he 
had left off, he returned under cover of dark- 
ness through the window by which he had 
made his escape. And the principal, notified 
by telegraph of the situation, watched and 
waited in vain. Dick Tyner came back in 
charge of his father late that evening, but no 
Harry had appeared. In the interest of disci- 
pline it was necessary that Dick should com- 
plete his term in the guard-house, his father 
taking the same view of this that the principal 
did. Dick, having escaped, was half a hero in 
the eyes of the boys, in spite of the ignominious 
method of his return. Harry, when the guard- 
house door was opened, was all of a hero in 
their eyes. For out of the darkness he rose, 
struck his heels together, and saluted. 

“T ’m here all right,” he said, “ but I was n’t 
sent back. I talked it over with the jedge, 
an’ I came back — like a man.” 


” 
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*** JIMMIE DANDY'’ 


It was nearly a year after this—a year that 
combined study, camp life, and strict discipline 
—that a boy in uniform walked briskly into 
the judge’s court-room. The judge, who had 
heard of him occasionally through Anson Ray- 
mond, motioned the lawyer who was speaking 
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HE EXCLAIMED.’ 


to stop for a moment, and leaned over his 
desk. 
“ Jimmie Dandy !” he exclaimed, recognizing 
his young friend. “I mean Harry —” 
“Cadet Lieutenant Bagley, sir,” corrected 
the boy, with some pride. 








I] 
Now why should Lucy Locket 
Not have a little pocket — 

A handy little pocket in her dress ? 
And wy should brother Benny, 
Who does n’t need so many, 

Be favored with a dozen, more or less ? 
The reason, if you know it, 

Be kind enough to show it, 


For really ’t is a puzzle, I confess! 






















By ELLEN MANLy. 


I 
LitTLe Lucy Locket 
She has n’t any pocket — 
No place to carry anything at all ; 
While Lucy’s brother Benny 
He has so very many, 
In which to put his marbles, top, or ball, 
That when he ’s in a hurry 
*T is sometimes quite a worry 


To find the one he wants among them all. 
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THE PRACTICAL BOY. 


By JosepH H. ADAms. 


THIRD PAPER. 
ICE-BOATS, SNOW-SHOES, SKATE-SAILS, SLEDS, ETC. 


INTRODUCTION, 


{tr is possible to purchase almost everything 
for winter sports; but the boy who is handy 
with tools and of an inventive and mechanical 
turn will take more pleasure in constructing his 
own things than in buying those that were made 
by others, and not, perhaps, in just the manner 
he would like to have them. 

Very few boys would care to make their own 
skates, as the modern steel clamp skates are 
superior to anything they could make, both in 
lightness and strength; but the various kind of 
wind-boats, skate-sails, and so forth, which inter- 
est them cannot usually be bought ready made. 
During the leisure hours after school and on Sat- 
urdays a great deal of enjoyment may be had 
in constructing some of these winter “ toys.” 

Skates, sleds, and ice-boats are used the world 
over where there is cold weather; but in this 
country there are several things, the invention 
of the Yankee boy, that are distinctly American, 
but which can just as well be used by boys in 
other countries. 


A BOB-SLED. 


ALmost any boy can easily make a bob-sled, 
for it is not at all difficult to construct a sub- 
stantial one from inexpensive materials, and 
with the tools that nearly every boy possesses’ 


sled is 30 inches long and 14 inches wide, with 
the sides 5 inches high. The rear sled is 40 


‘inches long from prow to end of runners, and 


is the same width and height as the front 
one. 

The runners are of hard wood % of an inch 
in thickness, and braced with cross-pieces of 
hard wood 2 inches wide and 1% inches thick. 
Under each cross-piece and at the sides brack- 
ets must be securely fastened with screws, as 
shown at A in Fig. 2. 




















FIG. 2. 


Eight inches from the rear end of the front 
sled a stout block is set in the runners, through 
which the king-bolt passes that fastens the seat 
to the sled. The block is of hard wood 14 
inches long, 234 inches wide, and 4 inches high 
at the middle, as shown at A in Fig. 2. A 
similar block 2 inches high is attached to the 





FIG. 1. A BOB-SLED. 


For the seat obtain a clear spruce plank 10 


under side of the plank and bears on the lower 


feet long, 10 inches wide, and 1% inches thick, block. Between the two blocks, and on the 
planed on both sides and edges. The front bolt, two large flat iron washers are placed, 
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so it will be an easy matter to turn the sled 
when there is a heavy weight on the plank. 

The sled is steered by a rope and foot-pieces 
as shown. The rear sled is attached to the 
plank by means of a block and bolts. Two tri- 
angular hard-wood blocks, one inch in thickness, 
with the grain running vertically, are screwed 
fast to the inner sides of the runners, as shown at 
B in Fig. 2; and through holes in the upper end 
a long half-inch bolt is passed from side to side. 
This bolt fits into a groove made in the under 
side of the block that is attached to the plank; 
and across the groove, in several places, straps 
of iron are fastened, as shown in the inverted 
block at C in Fig. 2. 

A hinge-joint is the result, and to prevent the 
rear sled from dropping too far when jumping 
over a bump, a rope should be passed under 
the forward cross-piece and attached to a staple 
driven in the under side of the plank. The 
plank can be padded with hair from an old 
mattress, and covered with a strip of carpet 
nailed all around the edges of the board. 

Cross-pieces screwed fast to the under side 
of the plank will act as foot-rests for the boys, 
and with a coat or two of paint this bob-sled 
will be ready for use. 


TOBOGGANS. 


For hill-coasting some boys prefer bob-sleds 
and coasters; but in the extreme Northern 


A TOBOGGAN. 


FIG. 3. 


States and throughout Canada the plain tobog- 
gan is the favorite. 

The toboggan may be 16 feet long, and should 
be 18 inches wide —although one of 8 to 10 
feet long will probably be found more service- 


able. The bottom is made of three or four thin 


hickory boards ¥f of an inch thick. The boards 
are fastened with battens of hard wood 2 inches 
wide and 3% of an inch thick —either brass 
screws or copper rivets being used, the bottom 
of the runners being countersunk to admit the 
head of the screw or rivet. 
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For the side-rails use strips of hickory 34 of 
an inch square at the end, and raise them from 
the battens by means of small blocks about 2 
inches high. This will enable the boy to insert 
his fingers under the rails and get a firm hold of 
them even with thick gloves on. Fasten the 
strips with a bolt and nut running through the 
rail, block, batten, and runner— of course being 
sure to countersink the head. 

Cut notches in the projecting 
ends of the front batten,as shown 
in Fig. 4, so that ropes can be 
lashed fast to the stick, as shown 
in Figs 3 and 4. 

Steam the boards between the 
front end and the first batten, 
or pour boiling-water over both 
sides of the boards; then grad- 
ually bend the wood up, and, 
with the ropes as a help to hold 
the boards in place, continue 
the wetting and bending until 
the proper curve has been gained, or about as 
shown in Figs. 3 and 4. Fasten the ropes to 
the small blocks on the second batten, and when 
the wood is dry sandpaper it smooth and give 
it several good coats of varnish. It will be 
found that after the toboggan has been used 
some time the bottom will become very smooth, 
especially if it has been used on icy hills. Many 
boys prefer toboggan- 
ing to sledding, for the 
reason that, the boards 
being so thin and flex- 
ible, slight inequalities 
in the ground are easily 
felt and the sensation of 
speedy flight is empha- 
sized. Plain, strongly made cushions will be 
found a welcome addition to a toboggan, though 
these should be dried at night if wet. 










i 








FIG. 4 


A SLED TOBOGGAN. 


THE runners are made of hickory boards 8 
to 10 feet long and ¥f of an inch thick. If the 
extreme width is to be 22 inches, each runner 
should be 7 inches wide. The three hard-wood 
bridges are 22 inches long and 4 inches high, 
and shaped as in Fig. 5. ‘The seat is 8 inches 
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wide. Short wooden braces are placed in front 
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have a better bearing on the top of the runner 


of the forward bridge and behind the last bridge than a narrow one would. 











A SLED TOBOGGAN. 


FIG. 6. 


to prevent them from rocking. The front ends 
of the runners are bent as with the toboggan 
and held in place by a stout thong or rope at- 
tached to the front bridge. 


A SINGLE-RUNNER COASTER. 


A FEw years ago the boys of New England 
invented a new kind of sled and called it a 
“‘single-runner coaster” or a “ jumper-coaster.” 
They sit upon it, keeping their balance with the 
feet ; and it is remarkable how rapidly and easily 
they go down-hilf on this queer-looking affair 
without toppling over. The coaster is very sim- 
ple in construction, and any boy can make it 
from pine or hard wood, the latter being prefer- 
able, as it has more body and is heavier. 

The runner is 42 inches long, 1 % inches thick, 





A SINGLE-RUNNER COASTER. 


FIG. 7. 


and 4 inches high, curved at one end and cut 
at an angle at the other. The upright is of wood 
the same thickness and width and 11 or 12 
inches high, so that with the top board or seat 
and the height of the runner, the coaster is 16 or 
17 inches high,and for taller boys it can be made 
higher. The seat is 10 inches long and 7 inches 
wide, and attached to the upright with screws as 
shown in Fig. 8. The upright is cut from wood 
about 1o inches wide, and with a compass-saw 
it is shaped broader at the bottom so that it will 


From wood two inches wide make two side- 
plates or braces to run from under the seat down 
half-way over the run- 
ner, as shown in Fig. 8; 
and to steady the seat at 
the top of the uprights 
cut two angle-brackets 
and attach 
shown in the figure. A 
blacksmith will fashion 
a rudder from quarter-round or thin tire-iron and 
attach it as shown in Fig. 7. In Fig. 8, A and B, 
other ends are shown that are merely a matter 
One is as serviceable as the other. 


them as 


of fancy. 





In B an extra piece of wood is built up on 
the end, and the runner is bent up and over it 
and attached at the top. The runner can be 





HOW THE SINGLE RUNNER WORKS. 


held on with flat-headed screws countersunk in 
the iron, and after a few trips the surface of the 
metal will be bright and smooth. 
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A ROCKER-COASTER. 


A very good coasting sled is shown in the 
illustration of a rocker-coaster, and for short 
hills a sled of this sort will prove a very fast 





A ROCKER-COASTER. 


FIG. 9. 


one and one easy to steer. It is made of hard 
wood about 5 of an inch thick, and is 4 to 5 
feet long, 20 inches broad, and 7 inches high 
at the middle. The lower edge of each runner 
is curved from end to end, with a long sweep- 
ing line, and it is grooved to receive a round 
runner of steel, which a blacksmith will make 
and attach. The sled can be varnished or cov- 
ered with two coats of bright paint. 


SNOW-SHOES. 


THE long snow-shoe shown in Fig. 11 is the 
one commonly used by the Iroquois Indians, 
and it measures from 3 to 4 feet in length and 
from 12 to 15 inches in width. It is usually 
made from one long strip of hickory bent while 
green and dried in the desired shape, then braced 
and interlaced with thongs of rawhide or deer- 
gut. The rim is usually 34 or % of an inch 
square and rounded on the outer edges. The 
braces or spreaders are let into the inner edges 
of the rim, as shown at A in Fig. 10, and held 
in place with a thong passed through a hole in 
the end of the piece and wrapped around the rim, 
as shown at Bin Fig.10. The spreaders are of 
seasoned hickory, 2 inches wide and 5% of an 
inch thick. The edges are beveled slightly, and 
near the center line two rows of holes are made 
through which to lace the thongs. Two smaller 
sticks are arranged at each side of the broad 
spreaders, and the lattice-weaving is caught 
around them, as shown in Fig. 11. 

Some of the thongs are caught over the rim, 
while others are passed through holes made in 
the edge, as in the case of tennis-rackets. Foot- 
laces are fastened at the front spreader, to 
which the shoe toes are lashed; for, when trav- 
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eling, the heels should be allowed to be raised, 
while the ball of the foot and the whole snow- 
shoe remain flat on the snow. 

The shoe in the form of a tennis-racket is the 
shape commonly used by the Eskimo, and. is 
about 34 inches long and 15 inches wide. It is 
made somewhat similar to the Iroquois shoe, but 
the mesh is more open. The oval shoe is made 
from two U-shaped rims lashed together at the 
middle and provided with two spreaders; two 
stout pieces of rawhide are laced in the ends, 
and across the mid- 
dle a stout lacing of 
thongs is woven be- 
tween the spreaders 
and the sides of the 
rim. 

These and many 
other forms of snow- Y 
shoes can be made 
by the boy who is 
interested in snow-shoe traveling, as the wood 
can easily be had and the rawhide thongs may 
be purchased at a hardware-store, where they 
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SNOW-SHOES. 


are sold as belt-lacings for machinery, but they 
can be split and used for the snow-shoes. 

It is not true, as one sometimes hears, that 
snow-shoes enable one to make unusually rapid 
progress compared with ordinary walking on 
dry ground. But what is true is that with snow- 
shoes one may go faster over the snow than he 
would be able to when using ordinary boots. 
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SKEES. 


SKEE running and jumping is one of the 
favorite winter sports in Norway and Sweden, 
and it is steadily growing in favor in Canada 
and the northern United States. On very steep 
hills it is a dangerous sport, but it is perfectly 
safe to use the skees on either short or long hills 
that are not too steep; for once you start, you 
must go to the bottom, and a good skee-jumper 
must be as agile as a cat and always land feet 
down when jumping. A good skee of the right 
proportions should be 7 feet long and 4 inches 
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FIG. 12. SKEES. 


wide, and made of hickory, oak, or other hard 
wood, not more than % inch thick; and along 
the entire length, at the bottom, two or three 
grooves cut in a straight line will hold the skee- 
slider on his course as the keel does a boat. 

The skees are tapered and bent up at the 
front ends, as shown at 1 in Fig. 12. This can 
be done by steaming and gradually bending 
until the proper pitch is obtained. 

At the middle of the skee a foot-block 
is attached and provided with a 


A simpler and cheaper skee, but not so 
good, is made of a barrel stave, as shown at 3 
in Fig. 12. 


ICE-SAILS. 


IN using an ice-sail the boy is the boat, and 
by his handling of the sails he can go either 
before the wind or by tacking, as in a boat. 
The skating-sails shown in the illustrations are 
improvements over the old style of attaching 
two diamond-shaped cloths to the ends of yard- 
arms. ‘To make the frame obtain two clear pine 
or white-wood sticks 12 feet long, 1 inches 
square, and taper them slightly toward the ends 
with a plane; at the same time rounding the 
corners at the top of one stick and the bot- 
tom of the other, as shown at C in Fig. 15, which 
represents a sawed-off section of both sticks. 

With linen line wind the sticks for an inch 
or two every nine or ten inches of their entire 
length, to strengthen them; and tint this a dark 
color, then varnish the sticks or give them two 
coats of paint. Next get two more sticks, each 
5% feet long and % inch square, and plane 
them smooth, at the same time tapering the 
ends slightly——these are for the cross-arms; 
and at the middle of each one lash fast a block, 
5 inches long and 7% inch square, having a pin 
driven in each end, as shown at A in Fig. rs. 
These pins fit in small holes made at the inside 
of the yard-arms, 41% feet from either end. 














toe-strap, as shown in Fig. 12. 
This strap fits under the block, and 
can be removed if necessary, as a lap is 

cut at the under side of the block. 

A shorter and broader skee is shown in 
illustration 2 of Fig. 12; this is 5 feet long and 
6 inches wide, and is safer for smaller boys to 
use. 

Some of the Norwegian skees are beautifully 
carved and ornamented, and the boy who has 
some decorative ability can embellish the tops 
of his skees and varnish them all over to im- 
prove their appearance. 





FIG. 13. ICE-SAILS. 


The yard-arms are lashed together at the 
ends, then sprung apart at the middle so that 
the cross-arm blocks will fit between them. To 
hold the arms properly in place, a strap should 
be drawn around the sticks at the middle; and 
to insure a good prop make a block 6 inches 
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long, 2 inches wide, and % of an inch thick, with 
two pins at each end, as shown at C in Fig. 15. 
The pins will fit into small holes in the long 
sticks, and when the strap is buckled tight the 
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of the long sticks will receive these pins, as 

shown at DDDD in Fig. 14, the spring of the 

stick holding both inner and outer cross-sticks 
in place at the same time. (See Fig. 14.) 

a” Heavy sheeting or unbleached 

muslin sails can be stretched and 

D bound to the cross-sticks, and 




















FIG. 14. ICE-SAILS 


block will be held securely in place. A large 
flat hook can be lashed fast to this block, and 
when sailing along before the wind it can be 
caught over a stout leather belt to help support 
the weight of the sail. 


Two twilled cotton sails are made in the. 


shape shown in Fig. 13, and provided with 
snaps at the three outer ends, so that they may 


tom 
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catch into eyes lashed fast to the ends of the 
arms and to the long sticks, as shown at B in 
Fig. 15. The sails can be drawn taut at the 
inner ends with rings and a strap or light rope 
or heavy twine. 

In the ice-sail shown in Fig. 14, two square 
sails are supported at the ends of crossed yard- 
arms fourteen feet long. 

Four vertical cross-sticks of equal length are 
made, and at the middle a long block is at- 
tached to two of them, as shown at AA in 
Fig. 14. Pins in the ends of the blocks fit 


into holes in the long arms, and when the ends 
of the long arms are bent in they tightly grip 
the pins and blocks. 

Short blocks, each provided with a single pin, 
are lashed to the outer cross-sticks, eight inches 
from the ends, and holes made in the outer ends 


| 


when detached they can be rolled 
up on the sticks. 

This sail is handled in the 
same way as the other skating- 
sail, but is more powerful, as the 
sheets are larger. In using skat- 
ing-sails, the boy should avoid 
running near to and parallel with deep cracks ; 
if his skate gets into one he may have a bad 
throw. 





ICE-BOATS. 


For rapid traveling over the ice there is 
nothing to beat an ice-boat, and some that have 
been constructed on the Hudson River have 
kept up to and even beaten the fast express 
trains that run along both shores of the river. 
Boats of this kind with the speed of an express 
train are dangerous for boys to play with, but the 
ordinary ice-boat that will go from ten to twenty 
miles an hour is within the ability of almost any 
grown boy to make and safely handle. 

The triangular body of the boat is 1o feet 
long and 8 feet wide, and the bowsprit projects 
6 feet beyond the timber A in Fig. 16. The 
frame is made of clear spruce timbers 6 inches 
wide and 2 inches thick. Timber A is 8 feet, BB 
are 11 feet, C is 5 feet, and DD are each 3 feet 
long. At the front corners and at the back the 
timbers are beveled, as shown, and are joined 
with long bolts as indicated by the dotted lines. 
Timbers C and DD are set in place and securely 
fastened with long steel-wire spikes, then the 
bowsprit E is mounted against timber C and 
laid over timber A, to which it is bolted fast. 
A half-inch iron pin is driven in the butt-end of 
the bowsprit, and it fits into a hole made in 
timber C. The bowsprit is cut from a piece of 
spruce 24 by 4 and tapered at the outer end, 
where a “ thimble” having three eyes is driven 
on. The top eye receives the forestay, and the 
side ones the bobstay cables that run to the cor- 
ners of the boat, where they are drawn taut with 
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turn-buckles. The shoe-blocks FF are 24 inches 
long and 3 inches square on the end, and are 
bolted to the timbers A and B as shown. At 
the stern a triangular block is mounted between 
the ends of the timbers BB, through which the 
rudder-post will pass. The decking-planks 
marked G are then attached to the frame with 
screws or steel nails. 

The mast-step is made by attaching two 
12-inch pieces of plank, 18 inches long and 14% 

































































thick, to the inner sides of timbers DD. Across 
the top of them attach another plank, and in 
the middle of it cut a hole 3% inches in di- 
ameter, or large enough to receive the mast. 
In the bowsprit, directly under the large hole, 
make a small one to receive a 34-inch pin. 
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The iron pin is to be driven in the bottom of 
the mast so that 6 inches of it projects be- 
yond the bottom of the stick. These will form 
the mast-step, and when the mast is in place 











ICE-BOATS. FiG. 18 


and held by the forestay and shrouds it cannot 
jump out. 

Iron stancheon rods are attached to the top 
of the mast-step and to the inside of timber A, 
as shown in Fig. 17. The shoes are of tire- 
steel, and will have to be made by a black- 
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smith. The front ones are 30 inches long, 
curved up at the front, as shown at A in Fig. 
19, and beveled at the bottom so as to form a 
gripping or cutting edge, and when mounted 
the lower edge is at the outside of the boat. 





FIG. 19. 


Shanks with bolt-tops and collars pass through 
the holes made in the shoe-blocks FF, and are 
securely held with nuts screwed down on wash- 
ers sO as not to cut the wood. 

The rudder (B in Fig. 1g) is a chisel-edged 
piece of steel, 12 inches long, turned up at both 
ends and mounted at the foot of a shank (C), 
which is provided with a collar, a square shoulder 
for the tiller (D) to fit on, and a threaded top so 


SHOE, TILLER, AND RUDDER OF AN ICE-BOAT. 













A WIND-RUNNER. 


FIG. 20. 


that a nut will hold the tiller in place. The 
shoes can be made only of steel or iron, as 
wooden ones are useless. 

The mast is 12 feet high and 3% or 4 inches 
in diameter, slightly tapered near the top. The 
gaff is 6 feet long, and the boom 12 feet. 

The mainsail measures 8 feet on the mast, 5 
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on the gaff, 11 on the boom, and the leech is 
13 feet long (see Fig. 17). The jib is 10 by 6 
by 8. This sail area will present a good surface 
to the wind, and under an ordinary breeze the 
boat should make from eight to twelve miles an 
hour with two or three boys on the deck. The 
rigging is done in the same manner in which 
boats are fitted up. The spars should be var- 
nished, and the boat may be painted or, if pre- 
ferred, simply varnished. 

The twin-mast ice-boat shown in Fig. 18 is 
the same size as the other one, and built in the 
same manner, except that timbers DD in Fig. 
16 are omitted and a smaller deck is laid at the 
stern. One foot back from the corners, 3-inch 
masts are stepped in holes made in the timbers 
BB to receive half-inch iron pins driven in the 
foot ofthe masts. The sticks are 11 feet long, and 
lashed together at the top, or bolted with several 
long, thin bolts, as shown in the illustration. 
They pitch forward at a slight angle, making the 
forestay 11 feet long. The gaff is 16 feet long, 
the boom 18, and the leech of the sail is 14. 

The gaff is hauled up into the crotch formed 
by the masts, and a set of blocks and tackle at 
the bottom of the sail on the boom and the deck 
will haul the sail in the proper position, so that 
the back will not drop down. It then swings free 
between the masts, and the jib and mainsail 
form one large sheet, so that when the main- 
sheet goes to one side or the other, the jib al- 
ways takes the opposite position, and the wind 
is playing on the entire sail at all times. 

This is a very easy rig to handle, as it relieves 
the steersman from the bother of the jib-sheets, 
which are annoying in a stiff breeze. 


A WIND-RUNNER. 


From the detailed description 
of the ice-boat anda careful study 
of Fig. 20, the boy will be able 
easily to make the simpler wind- 
Its length is 12 feet and the front 
The mast 
The 
This 


runner. 
board of the triangle is 6 feet long. 
is 8 feet high and the yard-arm 7 feet. 
sail may be made of unbleached muslin. 


boat cannot run very close to the wind, being 
intended for running before the wind, or nearly 
so. A good sefe boat for the younger boys. 

















ALWAYS HAPPY. 





By JOHN KENDRICK BANGs. 





I po not sorrow when there ’s snow, 
Or rain, or fog, or sleet ; 

There are more toys at home, you know, 
Than out there in the street. 


So whether we have bright sunshine, 
Or clouds all through the day, 

I never sorrow nor repine, 
But play, and play, and play. 
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By Anna E. S. DROKE. 
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ARY ELLEN stood in the 
doorway, shading her face with 
her hands. Her face wore a 
far-away look, and she had 
ceased to watch the figure dis- 








appearing in the distance. 

Mary Ellen’s face frequently wore that look 
when she had a problem on her mind —and 
she usually had one. The problem of getting 
something out of nothing was ever present in 
some one of its varied phases; but to-day it was 
more than usually vexing, because Mary Ellen 
had fully made up her mind that something real 
had got to happen. She had been content with 
pretending just as long as she was going to, she 
told herself; and this time the twins were going 
to have something real for Christmas — some- 
thing dought. How she was going to buy it 
was the yet unsolved question. 

Just now her spirits were unusually low; for 
ever since her father had told her, on Saturday 
evening, that he had work for possibly two weeks 
repairing some barns at Fairview Ranch, she 
had been gathering courage to ask him if she 
might have a little — one dollar if possible, fifty 
cents at least —to buy something for Charlie 
and Charlotte, the twins, who did not remem- 
ber Christmas in their Eastern home and could 
not understand why Santa Claus, of whom Mary 
Ellen never tired of telling them, never found 
his way to their lonesome dugout. 

And now she had asked him, and he had 
said: “I ’m so sorry to disappoint you, little 








daughter; but we must have flour and fuel, and 
we all need shoes. It may be a long time be- 
fore another job comes my way.” Then he 
kissed her and started to his work, with many 
misgivings at leaving his children alone until 
Saturday night; but the time consumed in go- 
ing back and forth each day would mean extra 
hours with extra pay. 

Nothing more dangerous than coyotes would 
be likely to visit them, and Mary Ellen would 
take care of them. Yes, Mary Ellen was a very 
capable child, John Morton told himself as he 
strode over the plains toward Fairview Ranch, 
five miles distant. 

Poor Mary Ellen! Everybody who saw her 
said, “ Poor Mary Ellen!” She was thirteen, 
but sma!l for her age. She had never had time 


’ 


to grow —so people said. She was nine, and 
in the fourth grade at the district school, when 
she climbed up beside her father on the high 
seat of the bright new prairie-schooner, four 
years ago, and set out from her home in Indi- 
ana for the great West. 

John Morton was a carpenter owning a little 
cottage and earning a fair living in the little 
Indiana town; but the desire to own a farm 
was upon him, so he sold his little home and, 
buying an outfit, set out for the unknown land. 

“ We will go on to the irrigated country,” he 
said. So into the great Arkansas valley, in 
southern Colorado, he took his way, homestead- 
ing a quarter-section in what seemed destined 


to be a promising location. Lumber for even 
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a rude shanty would eat sadly into his little 
savings; so they camped in the wagon until 
the dugout was finished. 

It seemed to Mary Ellen, when she took 
time to think, that she had never had time to 
straighten herself and take a good breath since 
she climbed down from the big wagon and took 
charge of the housekeeping; for the mother, 
who was delicate, was utterly prostrated by the 
long journey. During the winter her health 
improved; but the next summer an attack of 
mountain fever proved too much for her frail 
constitution, and Mary Ellen was left as mother 
and housekeeper to the little pioneer family. 

Misfortunes had not come singly. Farming 
of any kind John Morton knew little of; farm- 
ing by irrigation, nothing. At the end of this 
fourth year they were still living in the dugout. 
The wagon was gone; the horses were gone; 
only “ Muley,” the faithful old cow, remained. 

Mary Ellen, standing in the doorway that 
Monday morning in early December, caught 
sight of old Muley, and had an inspiration. She 
flew into the house with an enthusiasm that not 
even the prospect of two weeks’ loneliness at 
Lonesome Ranch could dissipate. Mary Ellen 
had christened the place, and no one would 
deny that the name was appropriate. She lifted 
the lid of the stove and poked the fire ; she flew 
from the lard-bucket to the molasses-jug ; and 
made such a clatter that she woke the twins, 
whom she set to eat their breakfast, while she 
continued investigations. 

“Yes,” sniffing at a little brown-paper par- 
cel, “that’s ginger. I ’ll make ginger cookies 
and a éeentsy bit of molasses candy; and every 
day for dinner I ’Il make the very nicest gravy 
they ever ate. Oh, I'll manage, and I don’t 
believe the twins will ever miss the butter.” 

“ Sister, what are you going to p’tend now? 
I know you ‘re going to p’tend something nice, 
‘cause you always act that way when you ’ve 
thought of something nice.” 

“Yes, Lottie; I’m going to p’tend now that 
I’m the baker-man, and you and Charlie are 
to run over to Prairie Dog Town and see if 
there is any news, and when you come back 
I ’ll have something nice to sell you.” 

Prairie Dog Town was one of their frequent 


resorts. True, the prairie dogs always scuttled 
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most inhospitably into their houses when they 
saw company coming; but the children were 
not sensitive, and continued their visits. 

Many of the mounds had been named by 
Mary Fllen for people and places “ back East.” 
Then there was the school-house and the post- 
office. This latter place was the center of in- 
terest, for here they frequently received pleasing 
bits of information, and last Valentine’s Day 
there had been some marvelous pasteboard 
hearts, ornamented with the red and green 
paper in which parcels had been wrapped, and 
bearing sweet little sentimental poems copied 
from the lace-and-roses ones Mary Ellen had 
received back East. 

Since their arrival at Lonesome Ranch no 
holiday had been allowed to pass without some 
kind of an attempt, on Mary Ellen’s part, to 
celebrate it. Sometimes the meager little 
attempts were so pitifully pathetic that the 
father and mother had thought of hiding the 
almanac, that Mary Ellen might not know when 
they arrived, Since the death of his wife, all 
days were alike to John Morton, and the strug- 
gle for bread absorbed his thoughts. 

Mary Ellen flew to her work with a light 
heart. “Two pounds of butter a week. I can 
safely count on old Muley forthat. I know I 
can save one pound each week while father is 
gone. Butter is twenty-five cents a pound. I'll 
ask Mrs. Metzger to let me go with her when 
she goes to La Junta to market. Two pounds 
of butter at twenty-five cents a pound — fifty 
cents: I must have two oranges, two big red 
appies, white sugar enough to make some little 
cakes and frost ’em, and red candy beads to 
trim ’em with, and a pair of mittens for Charlie, 
and if I could only get a pair of red stockings 
for Lottie!” Red stockings, for little girls, were 
just coming into vogue when Mary Ellen left 
the East, and one of the dreams of her life had 
been to possess a pair. She had no doubt they 
were still fashionable, and, having renounced 
such frivolities herself, she longed, with the in- 
stinct of the little mother, to have a pair for 
Lottie. 

“ Dear me! 
would cost ? 
As soon as I roll out these cookies and get 
a pencil I will figure it all out.” 


I wonder what all those things 
More than fifty cents, I’m afraid. 
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But she finally surrendered all hope of any- 
thing save the mittens and stockings, and de- 
termined to ask her father for ten cents with 
which to buy the sugar. When, at the end of 
two weeks, Mary Ellen displayed her two plump 
rolls of butter and told her story, her father 
stroked her brown hair tenderly as he said: 
“You are a very resourceful girl, Mary Ellen 
— very resourceful !” 

Mary Ellen did not know exactly what this 
meant, but she was sure her father was not dis- 
pleased with her, for he had said the same to 
her once before—once when she felt sure he 
had been pleased with her efforts. 

It was Saturday, six days before Christmas, 
when Mary Ellen, proudly carrying her two 
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of the pounds of butter, and learned of the 
articles Mary Ellen had fondly hoped to buy 
with the proceeds, she felt a strange pulling at 
her heartstrings, and she said: 

“And with two pounds of butter and ten 
cents you would make one bright Christmas for 
the little ones! Still, I know of one better 
way. Santa Claus has himself sent me word, 
asking me to help him this year, already. I 
will myself hook Charlie one pair of mittens 
with the woolly wrists. I have at home beauti- 
ful red yarn, and I will knit stockings for the 
little Madchen — I and the girl Nora. She is 
most wonderful to knit. You shall buy, with 
the money, the other things.” 

A queen with untold wealth could have felt 





“* JusT BEFORE LEAVING, KIND OLD FRAU METZGER WENT INTO THE ROOM WHERE MARY ELLEN WAS SLEEPING.” 


pounds of butter, set out with Mrs. Metzger 
for La Junta. Frau Metzger was a kindly, 
big German woman, childless, and not given to 
sentimentality ; but when she heard the story 


(SEE PAGE 262.) 


no richer than did Mary Ellen as she made her 
purchases. Luscious oranges, great red apples, 
—four of each instead of two, —candy and 
peanuts, and plenty of sugar for the cakes. 
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When they drove into La Junta the air was once, with many a kindly “ Poor dear!” as she 
balmy as springtime, and the sun was shining took off her cloak and drew her near the fire, 
in an unclouded sky; but the storm-signal was patting her cold hands the while. Restoratives 
waving. Before they started homeward the 
storm was upon them. 

The storekeeper wrapped the child 
as well as he could in the heavy 
robe. They were facing the 
storm: every moment it grew 
colder. They had _ gone 
scarcely five miles when 
Mary Ellen, striving with 
her unmittened hands to 
hold the fur robe around 
her, felt herself growing 
numb. Through her chat- 
tering teeth she uttered the 
fear that the apples and 
oranges would freeze. 

“Give them here, once; 

I ll keep ’em safe.” Frau 

Metzger opened the great 

ulster and tucked them safely 
inside it. 

Responsibility gone, the child 
began to relax. She dreamed 
that the great brown ulster had 
opened and swallowed her bodily, 
and she was just nestling down so 
warm and comfortable, when she was 
aroused by a vigorous shaking, only to sink 
again into blissful repose. 

Dark, not more than half-way home, and the 
child freezing —this was the situation. Mrs. 
Metzger’s thoughts traveled rapidly. There 
was but one refuge. It could be only a short 
distance to Crazy Bill’s shanty. 

“Crazy Bill, or Wild Bill, or whatever Bill 
they call ’im, I’m sure he would n’t harm the 
child; and, anyhow, his wife would n’t let him. 
Mrs. Crazy Bill will take good care of her, I 
know, for she is fond of children. To take her 
on in this storm is sure death; to leave her | 
could be no more.” She halted and called, but eee A ay i — 
no voice could be heard against the how! of the ee ee 
storm. She laid the child in the bottom of the were applied, and in a short time Mary Ellen 
wagon and made her way toward the light. returned to consciousness. Riding the remain- 

When the man learned that a child was freez- ing five miles, however, was not to be thought 
ing at his door, he went out without a word and of for her; so Mrs. Metzger explained to her, 
carried her in. His wife took charge of her at concluding with: “You stay here the night 
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with Mrs. William, and in the morning, if I don’t home”; so she returned it to her basket and 
freeze myself gettin’ home, I'll fetch you, still.” tiptoed out of the room. 
“ T "ll take her myself,” said the man, cordially. The next morning Mary Ellen was set down, 
“Then I ’ll be leavin’ the Christmas tricks safe and sound, at her father’s door, and loiter- 


for herself to carry 
along,” said Frau 
Metzger, depositing 
the fruit on the kitchen 
table. 

“Was it Christmas 
buyin’ as took the child 
out?” 

“Ay, and such 
riches, you ’d never 
count ’em.” Then, as 
she warmed her feet in 
the oven and drank 
the hot tea prepared 
for her, Mrs. Metzger 
told Crazy Bill and his 
wife of the Christmas 
that was in prospect for 
the children at Lone- 
some Ranch. “And 
never a thought for 
herself, mind ye. She 
’s forty, if she’s a day, 
the little old mother.” 

Just before leaving, 
kind old Frau Metzger, 
with her basket on her 
arm and wrapped in 
a great blanket cloak, 
went into the room 
where Mary Ellen was 
by this time sleeping 
and bent over the cot. 
She thought of another 
little girl of long ago, 
away back in Ger- 
many, and her kind old 
heart went out to this 
lonesome American 
child. Impulsively she 
drew from her basket 





‘WHEN HE OPENED THE DOOR A SMALL MOUNTAIN SPRUCE FELL FORWARD INTO THE ROOM.” 


a doll that had been intended for little Charlie, ers about the depot in La Junta noticed Crazy 
and was about to lay it on the coarse straw pil- Bill as he boarded the evening train. 

low. “But no,” she said to herself; “it’s only “ A little trip to Denver for my health,” was 
one day; it would only spoil Charlie’s Christmas the answer he gave his cow-boy friends. 
surprise, and I have something better for her at Fortune favored Mary Ellen with sunny days, 
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so that the children were rarely in the house, 
and her preparations went on finely. The little 
cakes were baked and trimmed, and truly they 
were little beauties. They were hidden, with 
all the other surprises, in the big, green paste- 
board box on the top shelf of the cupboard. 
When the children were safely out of the way, 
Mary Ellen sometimes climbed up in a chair 
and lifted it down. She patted the cakes 
and sniffed at the luscious oranges and great, 
rosy apples, and laughed to think what fun 
it would be to be putting one in her own 
stocking. 

“Tt would be like Christmas back East, if 
only there was a little cedary smell mixed with 
the other smells; but I don’t suppose there 
ever was any cedar out here.” Then, hearing 
the children coming, she would hastily put the 
cover on and return the box to its place. 


The day before Christmas, Mrs. Metzger 
drove over with the promised mittens and 
stockings. She brought also a fat hen and a 
can of peaches, which she laughingly told Mary 
Ellen she could put into her own stocking. 

On Christmas Eve the children went early to 
bed, for they had been to the post-office at 
Prairie Dog Town that morning, and brought 
back a letter saying that Santa Claus would 
surely visit them this year. 

Mary Ellen and her father sat, one on each 
side of the stove, waiting in silence for the chil- 
dren to go to sleep; and long after their regular 
breathing reported the children in Slumberland, 
they continued to sit, neither speaking, each 
busy with thoughts of other days 

Then there came a knock at the door. The 
man called, “ Who ’s there?” and hastily struck 
a light. There was no answer; and when he 
opened the door a small tree of mountain spruce, 
which completely blocked the doorway, fell for- 
ward into the room. 

When he lifted it up, the sweet, pungent odor 
so overcame Mary Ellen that she threw herself 


ay 


face foremost on the bed and cried, which was 
a very unusual thing for her to do. 

When her father called to her, she quickly 
jumped up to assist him. There was also on 
the door-step a great box of presents, and dozens 
of tapers with which to light the tree. When 
the box was opened, Mary Ellen could scarcely 
stifle screams of delight as she viewed the won- 
derful tops, drums, guns, boats, and balls — the 
dolls and dishes such as Mary Ellen had some- 
times seen in the shop windows, but had never 
possessed. 

There were many useful presents, too; but 
when one imposing-looking bundle, bearing the 
address, “ To the little mother, with love, from 
Mrs. William,” was opened, and proved to be a 
doll more than two feet long, having real hair 
and opening and shutting its eyes and talking, 
— “really and truly talking,”— it was then that 
Mary Ellen was too overcome for words. It 
seemed to be a “ doll day ” at Lonesome Ranch, 
for good old Mrs. Metzger had included with her 
gifts a cunning little brown-eyed, brown-haired 
doll for Charlotte, and a funny-looking boy doll 
who struck together little brass cymbals fastened 
to his hands whenever you pressed his stomach. 

The tree was dressed and lighted. The 
children were wakened, and it was hard for 
them to realize that they were not still dream- 
ing of Santa Claus and fairyland. 

Long after Mary Ellen had crept tired to 
bed, with “ Cinderella Josephine ” clasped close 
in her arms, she bethought her of the presents 
in the pasteboard box. 

“T ’ll keep them for the morning; and, most 
likely, if we had n’t been going to have them, 
we should never have had this lovely Christmas 
Eve: I’ll always think it was good Mr. and 
Mrs. William —I can’t call him Crazy Bill avy 
more — who brought the tree and the beautiful 
presents—was n’t it, Cinderella Josephine?” 
And Cinderella Josephine, when her little 
mother touched the right button, said, “ Yes, 
mama,” and then they both went sound asleep. 



















FISH SUFFERING 
FOR LACK OF AIR. 






f I once observed 

a singular incident on 

a marsh near Lake Ontario. 

Some French Canadians had cut 

a hole through the ice, which 

was quite a foot thick, and bull- 

heads were swarming to the sur- 

face of the water in such quanti- 

ties that they were being shoveled 

out on the ice. I believe this was against the 

law, for as soon as the men had secured all that 

they could carry they hurried away. But still 

the fish swarmed to the surface, struggling with 
one another to get to the air. 

On recounting this observation to a man who 
has made a study of fish, he told me that the 
fish were suffering for want of pure air to 
breathe. WALTER K. STONE. 


Dr. H. M. Smith, who has studied the habits 
of fish, writes regarding this observation : 
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This same freezing over must occur every winter, but 
it is only in severe winters that the fish are really suffo- 
cated. This lack of air under the ice is to some extent 
compensated for by the hibernation of some fishes, but 
in shallow water the ice is likely to form on the bottom 
(‘fanchor-ice ’’), and the fish are then readily killed. 


Dr. Smith has also sent us the following quo- 
tation explaining that a fish, though living in 
the water, requires the same kind of air that 
we do. 

By means of their gills fish breathe the air dissolved 
The oxygen consumed by them is not that 
which forms the chemical constituent of the water, but 
that contained in the air which is dissolved in the water 
Fishes transferred to water from which the air has been 


in water. 


driven out by a high temperature, or in which the air 
absorbed by them is not replaced, are soon suffocated. 
They require aérated water to maintain life, and they 
take it in constantly through their mouths and expel it 
through their gills, retaining the air. It follows that if 
the water in a lake should be completely cut off from 
contact with the air long enough to exhaust the supply 
of air, the fish in the lake would die. It would take a 
severe and pretty long-continued freeze to accomplish 
this, but it might happen, and doubtless has frequently 
happened, with a small body of water. 











NATURE AND SCIENCE 


SOME CURIOUS METHODS BY WHICH NATURE 
MENDS INJURIES. 

How many weak and timid creatures there 
are in the world, with neither teeth and claws 
for their protection, armor for their defense, 
nor speed with which to escape their ene- 
mies! One can hardly understand why they 
have not all been killed and eaten up long 
ago. Nature is, however, kinder to these poor 
animals than she seems; for if she has left 
them defenseless against attack, she has given 
them a marvelous power of recovery from in- 
juries. 

When a tiny lizard has to scamper for his 
life in search of a crack in the rock, he often 
has “so close a call” that his pursuer snaps off 
his tail just as he whisks into safety. A loss 
like this would kill most larger animals, but not 
the little lizard. He simply waits round quietly 
until a new tail grows, and then is as well off 
as before, except that the new tail has a flexible 
rod of cartilage where the old one had a back- 
bone. 

If an earthworm happens to be retiring to 
his hole when a robin is out looking for break- 
fast, there is apt to be a lively tug of war be- 
tween the eater and the breakfast. Not infre- 
quently the bird gets the tail end of the worm, 
while the other half crawls away into safety. 
Not even a lizard could survive such treat- 
ment as this, but the earthworm is, in ability to 
recover from injuries, almost as much superior 
to the lizard as the lizard is to us. He grows 
a new half-body to replace the one which has 





1. A worm that had grown a rear half anew. 

2. When the worm lost’its head, nature put a new head on the 
rear of the severed head instead of a tail. 

3- Two heads on one V-like body when the head end was split. 


4. A side piece that made two new heads at the side. 
s and 6. Two branches of one body (split apart) growing new 
heads at the upper portion of each branch. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 





7- Novel form of two heads on one body. 
8. Two worms, half new, held together by the tail end. 
. A worm nearly cut apart grew two half-heads at the 
union. 


been devoured, and seems to mind his loss no 
more than a boy minds having his hair cut. 

There are, besides, some snail-like water- 
worms which quite outdo the earthworms in 
bearing up against misfortune. If one of these 
chances to lose his entire head,in a week or 
so—sometimes in only four or five days—he 
grows a new one, brain, eyes, and all, and is as 
well off as ever. Even if a hungry fish gets 
two bites at him, so that he loses both head and 
tail, the worm can patch himself out with new 
members and go about his business as before. 
They have even been known to get divided into 
two pieces about equal in size, and each piece 
grow a new half-body, so that there were two 
entire worms in place of one. 

After this it will easily be guessed that if the 
head end of the worm happens to be split half- 
way down he will grow two new sides and be- 
come Y-shaped with two heads. Or if the tail 
end is split new sides grow and a two-tailed 
worm is made. Sometimes one or two new 
heads develop close behind the old one in the 
angle of the Y. Indeed, the little creature 
seems to have a sort of mania for making new 
heads and tails wherever he finds a chance. If, 
therefore, the worm, after receiving several 
wounds, manages to escape with his life from the 
cuts which happen to open forward, little heads 
grow out, and from those opening backward little 
tails—no doubt greatly to his embarrassment. 

But what of the cut-off heads and tails? Do 
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they make new bodies and become whole ani- 
mals again? Not usually. The severed head 
seems to become confused, so that it does not 
know what to do. If it lives it is most apt to 
produce another head like itself, and change 
into two heads placed neck to neck so that 
they look in opposite directions. So, too, the 
severed tail, equally foolish, doubles itself and 
becomes two useless tails growing end to end. 

But is n’t this really quite impossible? A 
head or a tail or even a half-body cannot get 
food. If it cannot eat it cannot grow: and 
that is all there is about it. Well, it is true that 
a fragment cannot eat. But still it can make the 
new part out of its own tissue. 
So the animal keeps getting 
smaller as it becomes more 
nearly complete, until, when the 
new part is finished, the whole 
body may be no more than the 
tenth part of its proper size. 
The reconstructed animals are 
therefore forced to begin life 
over again like young worms. 
In time, however, they grow up 
to full size. When a head end 
makes a new head instead of a 
tail, or a tail makes a new tail 
instead of a head the little 
creatures must necessarily waste 





ro. An injury up- 
ward near the head 
developed a new tail, 


downward a new 
head. Again another ¢ 
injury (at the lower away and die. 

left) developed head E. T 


and tail. 3REWSTER. 


Nore To SciENCE AND NaTuRE-STUDY TEACHERS.— The state 
ments in this article are based on “‘ Regeneration,” by Thomas 
Hunt Morgan, Professor of Biology in Bryn Mawr College. The 
editor gratefully acknowledges the permission of his publishers, the 
Macmillan Company, to make the accompanying illustrations from 
the sketches in this book. 


A THISTLE-SEED POMPON. 


Tus snowy flower-like cluster resembling a 
large Japanese chrysanthemum was picked up 
in a frosty pasture and treasured for a winter 
bouquet. The late autumn winds had blown 
the fairy-like pompon among the brown grass- 
stems, where it startled its discoverer like a fresh 
flower after the first snow. 

Tufts of pappus breaking loose like cotton 
balls from the dry thistle involucres scattered 
over the hillside suggested the source of this 
wind-blowntraveler. Closer examinationshowed 
that the withered flower-mass firmly adhered to 
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THE SNOWY FLOWER-LIKE CLUSTER WITH FOUR TUFTS OF 
PAPPUS PULLED FROM IT. 


the tips of the pappus. The entire bunch was 
fastened as tightly as if it had been tied with a 
thread, so that, instead of the seeds floating sin- 
gly or in star-like clusters over woods and fields, 
the entire mass of pappus had been freed from 
its prison at the one time. Sun and wind had 
evenly expanded each tiny balloon, making a 
thistle pompon of exquisite beauty. 
Undoubtedly Mother Nature first suggested 
those fluffy globes which the young people fash- 
ion from the ripening heads of the thistle and 


milk-weed pods. These are made, as most of 





rWwO TUFTS OF THE PAPPUS 
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larva that made it will be found, or perhaps the 
inactive pupa, shown in Fig. 1, the illustration 
below. The beetle, emerging in the spring or 
early summer, lays its eggs on the soft twigs 
of the oak, cutting a slit for the purpose, and 
depositing a single egg on each selected twig. 
The tiny larva cuts its way into the soft pith 
until it reaches the larger branch, where it 
increases its burrow as it increases its size. 
After the branch is cut, during the autumn the 
larva withdraws into its burrow, and plugs up 
the hole at fz (Fig. 2, see next page), so that 
no enemy can enter when the limb falls. It 
then continues to eat its way along the branch, 
and makes another plug ( /2), and is now nearly 
full grown. ‘The plugs are a mixture of sa- 
liva and of the dust which the larva makes 
in its burrowing. They are nearly as hard 
as the wood itself. The larva is thus well 
protected from the tree-loving woodpeckers, 
which seldom hunt on the ground, and never 
scratch among the fallen leaves for food. It 
becomes a pupa in the cell in front of the 





THE THISTLES IN LATE AUTUMN. 
you know, by tying the unfolding pappus 
with thread and hanging the mass to dry 
in the sun. With wires for stems, these 
glistening white puffs make an exquisite 
winter bouquet. W. C. KNow Les. 


WHEN THE BRANCH BREAKS, 
THE BABY BEETLE WILL FALL. 


Ir, at almost any time of the year, we 
walk through the woods where the red, 
scarlet, black, or pin oaks are growing, 
—that is, where we find those that ripen 
their acorns in two seasons, and there- 
fore belong in the pin-oak group,—we 
shall probably find on the ground fallen 
branches that vary in size from that of a 
lead-pencil to that of one’s thumb, or 
even larger. These, at the broken end, , 
appear as if cut away within the wood, | 
so that only a thin portion is left under 
the bark. Within the rather uneven cut, 
generally near the center of the growth, is 
a small hole tightly plugged by the “ pow- 
der post” of a beetle larva. Split open 
the branch or twig, when a burrow will be 





. A branch split open to show the enlarged pupa of the oak-pruner 


. ° ° . Fic 1 
seen, and the little white, soft, hard-jawed beetle (Zlaphidion viliosum). The beetle is about five eighths of an inch long 
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— ' The chair is three feet four inches in height 
ee, , and twenty-four inches in width. The wood, 
a which is as hard as 
oak, is golden brown 

in color, and since the 







bark has been removed 
has taken on a fine 
polish. Some of the 
knots that formed be- 
tween the binding ropes 
are twenty-one inches 
in diameter. Though 
the chair has a lumpy 
appearance, it is fairly 
comfortable. 
HELEN L. JONEs. 


Curiosities in canes 
and various forms of 


* rustic woodwork are 
atin.» Deiat xsi wad orig ost coms w chew the bares of Go ecbormn lnm. «the often made by wood- 
second plug. choppers, basketmak- 
second powder-post plug, and when the beetle ers, and others by bending, tying, and girdling 
is ready to come out it cuts its way through small trees or shrubs. 

both plugs and enters the great world, where it 
visits other oaks of the right kind, lays its eggs 
on the selected twigs, and the round of devel- 
opment again begins. S. FRANK AARON. 





AN ARM-CHAIR THAT GREW FROM A SEED. 


THE accompanying photograph illustrates a 
chair that grew from a seed. This curious 
piece of furniture was discovered in a Korean 
garden by the captain of a trading-vessel, who 
purchased it and brought it to America. It is 
now in the private collection of Mr. T. P. 
Lukens in Pasadena, California. 

The Korean who owned the garden planted 
the seed of a gingko-tree. When the seed 
sprouted and grew, the clever Korean trained 
each twig and branch. He bound them into 
the desired shape with strong ropes, and the 
huge knots shown in the photograph are the 
result of this discipline. He worked with 
great patience, attending to his task as a 
mother watches and cares for her child. At 
the end of twenty years the chair was well 
formed. Then he chopped it from the main 
branches on which it had grown in curious 
gnarled forms during its years of training. ; Tun AmGDCHAE Yaar GEM PRUE: A SEED. 
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“BECAUSE WE 
{WANT TO KNOW} 


999999999999 rryorr 


OFTEN MISTAKEN FOR A HUMMING-BIRD. 











ABINGTON, Pa. 
Dear St. NicHoLas: Can you tell me the name of 


this insect ? I have caught them in the garden, in the 

















MOST COMMON HUMMING-BIRD MOTH. 
daytime, on the phlox and verbenas. They never light 
on the flowers, but keep their wings going like a hum- 
Yours truly, 

Morris H. MERRITT. 


ming-bird. 


Several sphinx-moths, from their habit of 
hovering over flowers with wings in rapid 
motion, are frequently mistaken for humming- 
birds. Perhaps the variety most entitled to the 
name humming-bird moth is the Hemaris thysbe, 
or “clear-wing The accompanying 
illustration shows the specimen sent with this 
letter. 


” sphinx. 


DO FISH SLEEP? 

OSSINING, N. Y. 
Dear St. NicHo.as: I have an aquarium which | 
keep in my room. Several times when I have gone to 
bed, upon lighting my gas I have noticed that for a few 
moments the fish lie perfectly still almost on the bottom, 
with the fins under their gills and their tails rigid on 
the bottom. What I wish to know is, if they are asleep 

or only dazed by the sudden light. 

Your faithful reader, 
Joun T. Goury (age 14). 

This question has been asked a great many 
times, but has never been exactly settled by 
What is probably 


true is that while fishes do not have a distinct 
period of unconsciousness, sharply defined, as 


any scientific investigation. 


in the higher animals, their resting on the bot- 
tom serves the same purpose as sleep. Per- 
haps we may say that fishes are sleepy at some 
times and at other times they are wide awake. 
I suggest that your correspondent investigate 
this matter more fully for himself. He may be 
able to tell something which the naturalists do 
not know. 
Davip STARR JORDAN, President. 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 


QUEER GROWTH FROM A HICKORY-NUT 


ALBANY, Mo. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: This peculiar specimen we 
chanced to come across in a secluded and not used cel- 
lar. The rats had carried the hickory-nuts in the cellar, 
and had, I believe, eaten the greater part of the nut. I 
don’t know what made the hair, and I became real inter- 
ested to find out. 
with this apparent hair growing from them. 


We found almost a quart of nuts 
Can you 
tell me what this is and the cause for it? 

Your interested friend, OpaL CRANOR. 


This very interesting growth is a fungus 
known scientifically as Phycomyces nitens. It 
belongs to the fungi which are known as the 
mucors or bread molds. 
mucor by putting a piece of bread or other 
This Phy- 


You can easily obtain 


starchy substance in a moist place. 





THE FUNGUS GROWTHS FROM THE HICKORY NUTS 
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comyces which you send prefers an oily ma- 
terial, such as the edible portion of the wal- 
nut within the shell, but it can also, like 
other mucors, be cultivated on bread and 
potatoes. Sometimes the growth reaches a 


foot in length, resembling glossy black hair. 


EXPERIMENTING WITH HORNETS. 
MonnroOE, N. Y. 
Dear St. NicHo.ias: While making a recent visit 
with my uncle and aunt, I was walking around and I 
noticed a lot of hornets flying in and out of a hollow 
tree, but I did not think much about it for the rest of 





AND HORNETS 


PIECE OF NEST 
(Photographed from specimen sent by Master Millington.) 


the day. A few days later we smoked them out and got 
the tree on fire inside. While putting it out I got some 
nests, pupe, larvee, and live hornets, which I put in 
a box. The hornets fed the larvz, and I watched them, 
and in a short time several hatched out and a good many 
are ready to come out. 

When I got the hornets, I put on gloves, and to tame 
them I put them under a glass with some nest, and in a 
short time they were quite tame. When I want to 
handle them, I take them by the wings; but this I very 
seldom do. I inclose two hornets, also a piece of nest. 
Please tell me something about hornets. 

Your interested reader, 
N. CALDWELL MILLINGTON (age 9). 


These Vespas, for such we name the hornets, 
as well as the “‘ yellow-jacket” wasps, are dan- 
gerous, and the ease with which you handled 
them is remarkable. You were aided somewhat 
by the season of the year. In the autumn 
they are not so fierce as in the summer, but 
become quite sluggish. Usually, however, they 
regain activity when brought into a warm room. 





FOR YOUNG FOLKS. [ JAN. 





“‘HE WALKED INSTEAD OF HOPPING.” 


A TOAD THAT WALKED. 

Canton, N.Y. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: In the warm summer even- 
ings I used to go down on the sidewalk and catch toads 
and bring them up on tothe front porch. One of them we 
named ‘* Uncle Jerry.”” He walked instead of hopping. 
He did not like to jump off the front porch. He walked 
up and down the front porch, hunting for a low place to 
All the other toads jumped off without hesi- 
After a while he went down one of the porch 


jump off. 
tation. 

steps and looked off to seewhether it was low enough 
to jump off. 
jumped down to the next step, and there waited. 


He thought it was not low enough, so he 
He 
I found him every evening in the same 
place for along time. Why did he walk instead of hop? 
Was it because he was old ? 

MARY MERRILL FOSTER (age 10). 


was very large. 


I have also observed that a large bullfrog 
kept for several weeks in my vivarium seemed 
to dislike to jump, perhaps because it required 
less effort to walk than to jump. The smaller 





**HE WENT DOWN ONE OF THE PORCH STEPS 
” 


AND LOOKED OFF. 
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species of frogs always jumped when touched. 
Walking is easier than jumping, and the big old 
fellows take the easiest way when they can. 
My big frog could also climb. 

Your letter points out a marked character- 
istic of the toad (and I may add that the same 
was true of my big frog)—its caution. Young 
frogs and smaller species of frogs seem to have 
but little, if any, caution. They jump reck- 
lessly, often alighting many feet below their 
starting-point. Common turtles also lack cau- 
tion. They will crawl off anything, even if it 
be an upper veranda-floor, without taking fore- 
thought as to their probable landing-place. 
They seem to trust to luck in this respect. 


SOME CAPE ANN SHELLS. 
GLOUCESTER, MASss. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: Just after a 
storm at low tide is the best time to col- 
lect shells on the beach. Then, if at 
any time, the rare shells are found. On 
the beaches of Cape Ann one may collect 
between twenty-five and 
thirty different 
mens in an afternoon. 





(Purpura la- speci- 


pillus.) 

Among the most common sea-shells 
are the I/ya arenaria, called the com- 
mon clam, which is found in great 
abundance on the mud flats, and the 
Purpura lapillus and Littorina litorea, 
found in large quantities clinging to 





SHELL OF A 
PERIWINKLE 
(Littorina litorea.) 


the rocks at low water. 

Those that are rarely found are the Pandora trilineata, 
which is a small, pearly shell, and the 7hracia conrad, 
having a very beau- 
tiful’ shell, both bi- 
valves. 

At low water the 
Solen ensis (or razor- 
clam) is seen alive 
just above the sand ; 
but it is not an easy 
matter to catch it, for 
at the slightest disturbance it will instantly disappear, 





REMARKABLE FLAT SHELL 
(Pandora trilineata.) 


leaving behind nothing but the smooth sand. 

All shell animals are very sensi- 
tive to noise, quickly closing their 
Shells if they hear any sound. It 
is almost impossible to remove a 





shell from the rock to which it is cling- 

ing without injuring it. Not only do |» 

shells live on the rocks, but they are \,* | 
Ne 

found beneath 

weed, and burying in sand and mud. 


stones, among sea- 


LITTLE BOAT- 
SHELL. 


(Crepidudla.) 


By using a dredge one may get live 
specimens of shells found in frag- 


ments only upon 
the beach. Very 
few large shells 
are found about 
Cape Ann, while 
a great many are 
so small that 
they can hardly 
be seen. 

One hundred 
and eight differ- 
ent specimens, 
including only 
about ten known 
fresh-water and 
land shells, have 
been collected 
on Cape Ann. 

When an animal outgrows his shell he enlarges the 
same by building it out with a fluid with which nature 





SHELL OF COMMON MARINE SNAIL. 
(Polynices heros.) 


has provided him, Shells are divided into two classes : 
those which consist of one part, 
often assuming a spiral shape, 
called the Gasteropoda, and those 
consisting of two parts, called 
the Acephala. 

The shells belonging to the 
Gasteropoda are much more abun- 
dant than those belonging to the 
Acephala, but as a rule they are 
The Crepidula 
plana has a very queer habit of 


usually smaller. 


living within the shell of a natica, 
and is rarely found clinging to a 
rock, while the Crepidula forni- 
cata is never found within a shell, 
but always on a rock. 
MARJORIE C. NEWELL. 


A liberal supply of the 
specimens collected on the 
beach was sent to the editor 
of the Nature and Science 
department. The accom- 
panying illustrations show 
a few of the many kinds. 

This letter shows that the 
writer is a true nature-lover. 
She evidently has the ability 
to see things, a desire to 
collect and to know more 
about them, and an appre- 





ciation of the beautiful 
Will some of our young 
folks please write to us 
about fresh-water and land 
shells they have seen? 





THE RAZOR-SHELL. 


(Solen ensis.) 








THE ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


**& HEADING FOR JANUARY.” 


THE ST. NICHOLAS 
LEAGUE. 


THE contributions for 
January have been some- 
what unusual in the propor- 
tions of the different sorts 
received. Usually we have 
far more prose offerings 
than verse, sometimes more 
than of all the other kinds. 
This month we have fewer 
prose contributions than 
verse and more of draw- 
ings than of any other sort. 
This is probably due to the 
nature of the subjects re- 
cently given. Young peo- 
ple find it rather hard to 
write of historical things, 
especially of such countries 
as Russia and Japan, whose 
histories have not been gen- 
erally taught in our schools. 
Yet these two countries and 
all matters relating to them 
have been of great interest 
during the past year, and 
such contributions as we 
have received from League 
members have been most 
attractive to League read- 
ers, and of course we must 
consider these as well as 
the competitors. This time, 
however, we will depart 
from the historical for the 
fireside, and our young 
writers may tell us the ad- 
ventures and deeds of their 
favorite cats, or cats of their 
acquaintance, or that have 
belonged to friends and 
families. The editor is sure 
that there are not many 











BY JOHN ANDREW ROSS, AGE 16. 








“MY PLAYMATE.’ 


(GOLD BADGE.) 
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BY ELLA E. PRESTON, AGE 10. 





(HONOR MEMBER.) 


League members who do 
not know at least one in- 
teresting cat story, and of 
course it is only the very 
interesting ones that should 
be sent in. Don’t think it 
worth while to send any 
little incident of every-day 
cat life, the first that pops 
into your mind, but some 
striking episode, something 
that you will remember, 
yourself, as long as you live. 
It may be of any sort, grave, 
gay, pathetic, even tragic, 
but it should be unusual, 
and told in a clear, simple 
manner. Such stories are 
the ones which command at- 
tention and win the prizes. 


The League editor is a 
confiding and trustful per- 
son, and there are a great 
many things which he does 
not know. This has been 
proved more than once by 
his acceptance of work which 
was not original (even when 
so indorsed), but was copied 
from something which al- 
most every one in the world 
but he seemed to know 
about. Yet there are a few 
stray bits of knowledge 
which he has picked up 
along the path of years, and 
one of these is the ability to 
tell a photograph that has 
been taken from a print in- 
stead of from an object. He 
does not boast of this know- 
ledge. Almost any child has 
it, and the wonder is that any 
League member, evena very 
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young one, should send in a photograph that has been 
copied from a print, offering it as original work. One 
D. R., whose age is sixteen, sends a picture of a moose 
which he is supposed to have met somewhere in the 
woods, and the picture is carefully indorsed as ‘‘ origi- 
nal” in D. R.’s own handwriting. Of course he may 
have met this animal in the woods and photographed 
him there, but if so, he had a copy of a favorite maga- 
zine with him, for the photograph is from a magazine 
page—even the League editor can tell that ; and while this 
is not the first time that such a contribution has been 
offered, the editor hopes it will be the last time he will 
be obliged to refer to it in 
the League pages, because, 
being a modest-minded 
man, and remembering the 
times he has been fooled 
in the past, he hates even 
to seem to appear proud of 
his knowledge now. He 
also hates very much in- 
deed to think that any 
member of the League 
should try to win a prize 
im a manner so wholly un- 
fair, not to say dishonest, 
which is a word that should 
have no place in this de- 
partment. 


PRIZE WINNERS, 
COMPETITION No. 61. 


In making the awards, 
contributors’ ages are con- 
sidered. 

Verse. Cash prize, Beu- 
lah H. Ridgeway (age 15), 
574 Carlton Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Gold __ badges, 
Peirce Getchell (age 16), 
8 Linden St., Worcester, 
Mass., and Edith J. Minaker (age 13), Gladstone, 
Manitoba, Canada. 

Silver badges, Lewis S. Combes (age 8), 47 Highland 
St., Amesbury, Mass., and Katharine Marble Sher- 
wood (age 13), 2123 Ashland Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 

Prose. Gold badges, Hazel V. Hange (age 13), 35 
Tompkins St., Cleveland, Ohio, and Dorothy Cooke 
(age 14), Briggs Ave., Richmond Hill, Long Island, 
N. Y. 


ub = 


Silver badges, Mary Budd Pepper (age 11), Madi- 
son, Me., and Dorothy Bedell (age 11), 1 W. 94th St., 
New York City. 

Drawing. Gold badge, Ella E. Preston (age 16), 
1322 Fulton Ave., Davenport, Ia. 

Silver badges, S. F. McNeill (age 14), 605 Jessie 
St., San Francisco, Cal., and Jacky Hayne (age 8), San 
Mateo, Cal. 

Photography. Gold badges, Roland P. Carr (age 
16), 338 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass., and Arthur J. 
White (age 14), 3329 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Silver badges, Kathryn Bingham (age 10), 440 West 
End Ave., New York City, and Fred Klein (age 16), 
610 E. gth St., New York City. 

Wild Animal and Bird Photography. First prize, 
‘** Deer,” by Edward J. Dimock (age 14), 907 N. 
Broad St., Elizabeth. N. J. Second prize, ‘‘ Robin’s 
Nest,” by James Donald McCutcheon (age 10), Bemus 


VoL. XXXII.— 35. 





Point, N.Y. Third prize, ‘‘ Shark,” by Heyliger de 
Windt (age 14), Milton, Mass. 

Puzzle-making. Gold badges, Katharine King (age 
13), 624 S. gth St., Minneapolis, Minn., and Elinor 
Colby (age 13), Holly Oak, Delaware. 

Silver badges, Estelle Ellison (age 15), 60 Prospect 
Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Harry W. Hazard, Jr. (age 
13), 16 W. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 

Puzzle-answers, Gold badge, Elizabeth D. Lord 
(age 14), 1214 Elk St., Franklin, Pa. 

Silver badge, Marguerite Hyde (age 11), 68 Dagmar 
St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 





*“ SCHOOL-DAYS.”” BY ROLAND P. CARR, AGE 16. (GOLD BADGE.) 


A LEGEND OF JAPAN.* 
BY DOROTHY COOKE (AGE 14). 
(Gold Badge.) 

PRINCE FirRE-SUBSIDE and Prince Fire-Shine were 
brothers. The former was a hunter of great repute, and 
the latter a fisherman. Once Fire-Subside proposed 
changing employments, to which his brother readily 
agreed. Success did not follow the younger brother, and 
one day he lost his hook, Fire-Shine immediately de- 
sired the return of trades, and, on being told his hook 
had been lost, became very angry. The unlucky brother 
broke his sword into thousands of pieces and offered 
them to Fire-Shine, but he would not accept them. 

While the unfortunate boy was crying by the water- 
side the deity Salt-Possessor appeared, and, on being 
told the cause of his grief, instructed him as follows: 
First building him a boat, she told him to sail until he 
came to a castle made of fishes’ scales. By the well 
would be a cassia-tree, up into which he was to climb. 

Following her directions with a thankful heart, he 
reached the castle and mounted the tree. Soon some 
young girls appeared that drew water from the well. 
He requested a drink, and on receiving it, dropped one 
of his jewels into it. The girls carried it to the castle 


* Several versions of this legend were received. Two have been 
selected for use and prize awards. 
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and presented it to the Sea- 
Deity, who came out and 
recognized Prince Fire- 
Subside. 

The Sea-Deity invited 
him to the castle, where he 
remained and married the 
king’s daughter. Three 
years he lived without re- 
gret, but one morning his 
wife told her father that, 
on the night before, he had 
heaved a deep sigh. Her 
father inquired into it, and 
the prince told his trouble. 

The royal father-in-law 
gathered all the fishes of 
the sea together, and asked 
if any had swallowed the 
hook. They declared that 
the fai had complained of 
an unpleasant feeling in 
his throat. He was sum- 
moned, and on being ex- 
amined the desired object 
was found. 

Then the Sea-Deity gave 


the prince two jewels, which commanded the,ebb and 
flow of the tide, and set him on the head of a croco- 


ST. 
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[ JAN. 








** SCHOOL-DAYS.’ 


dile, instructing that animal to take him safely home. 


Fire-Subside returned the hook to his brother, but the 
ungrateful Fire-Shine still had hatred in his heart, and 
attempted to kill Fire-Subside. 
threw out the flow-tide jewel. The waters closed in and 
would have drowned the malignant prince had not his 
supplications been heard and the ebb-tide jewel,;been 
Fire-Shine fell at the feet of 


replaced in the waters. 


Fire-Subside and pledged his allegiance and protection, 
by night and day, forever. 


** SCHOOL-DAYS.” 


BY FRED KLEIN, AGE 10. 


The prince immediately 





(SILVER BADGE.) 


‘ 





BY ARTHUK J. WHITE, AGE 14. (GOLD BADGE.) 


A WELCOME TO THE NEW YEAR. 
BY BEULAH H. RIDGEWAY (AGE 15). 
(Cash Prize.) 


SucuH ahappy little fellow, with a merry roguish way, 

Came the New Year o’er our pathway, just a year ago 
to-day! 

While, through all the nations ringing, pealed the bells 
out o’er and o’er: 

Welcome, happy, happy New Year! 
of Nineteen Four!” 


Welc ymie, Year 


No one heard the springtime coming, for she walked 
with noiseless tread 

Over field and through the woodland where her dainty 
footsteps led. 

It was only from the robin, and his chirp so shrill and 
clear, 

That we heard the gladsome tidings, ‘‘ Spring is here! 


”) 


Oh, spring is here! 

Summer followed, crowned with flowers: roses pink 
and white and red 

Blossomed all along her pathway; garlands wreathed 
her pretty head. 

Ah! the days were long and sunny, and the year was 
in his prime, 

And the world was full of beauty in the lovely sum- 
mer-time. 


Then came autumn, with his reapers, and his sheaves 
of yellow grain, 

While the goldenrod abounded in the wood and field 
and lane. 

All the leaves, their garments changing, dressed in 
crimson and in gold; 

Shorter were the days and chilly, for the year was 
growing old. 


Soon the brooklets ceased their babbling, and the 
branches all were bare; 

Ice and snow were all around us, keen and biting was 
the air. 
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*‘ DEER.” BY EDWARD J. DIMOCK, AGE 14. (FIRST PRIZE, 
‘ WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 














Crowned with mistletoe and holly, winter stood before 
us then, 

And we heard the Christmas anthem, ‘‘ Peace on earth, 
good wil] to men.” 


Now the Old Year’s life is ended, and the New Year 
takes his place, 

With his courage high within him, and a smile upon 
his face; 

And let every man and woman, every girl and boy 
alive, 

Give a merry, hearty welcome to the Year of Nineteen 
Five! 


AN EPISODE IN JAPANESE HISTORY. 
BY HAZEL V. HANGE (AGE 13). 
(Gold Badge.) 

ONE day, in 1854, an American fleet sailed into the 
harbor of Tokio, the capital of the fair island-empire of 
Japan. This greatly alarmed the Japanese, for as much 
as they dreaded all Europeans, they considered Ameri- 
cans as the worst of barbarians. 

But Commodore Perry, captain ii_—_— 
of the fleet, soon calmed their 
fears by making a treaty with the 
Emperor which opened the ports 
of Japan to all the civilized world. 
He brought with him a miniature 
steam-engine and a train of cars 
as a present to the Japanese Em- 
peror. It was a great novelty to 
our yellow-skinned neighbors, for 
they had never seen a locomotive 
before. 

And when Commodore Perry 
laid the track and put the train 
on it in the palace courtyard, all 
the high officials of the empire 
turned out to see it run. Many 
of the most dignified men of the 
empire threw themselves spraw- 
ling upon the tops of the cars, 











“SHARK.” BY HEYLIGER DE WINDT, AGE 14. 
(THIRD PRIZE, ‘ WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


and in that most ridiculous position went whirling 
around the courtyard of the palace! They were pleased 
with their ride, and others took one in the same way. 

Perry also presented the Emperor with a telegraph 
system, and thus steam power and electricity were in 
troduced into fair Japan, the land of chrysanthemums. 
This little episode of the steam-engine made Japan and 
the United States firm friends, and thus they have re- 
mained. 

May that peace never be broken! 


A WELCOME TO THE SUN. 
BY RUTH PEIRCE GETCHELL (AGE 16). 
(Gold Badge.) 
THE sun behind a cloud has disappeared, 
A sullen gray lies over earth and sky; 
The flowers that were so bright have darker grown ; 
The brook, now cold and drear, runs murmuring by. 


Before it was a laughing brook that ran 
Sparkling and dancing as it glided past ; 

But now the water that was glittering gold 
Reflects the darkened sky and holds it fast. 





* ROBIN’S NEST.’ 
(SECOND PRIZE, “‘ WILD-BIRD PHOTOGRAPH."’) 


BY JAMES DONALD McCUTCHEON, AGE 10 


The birds that sang have stopped, the woods are still ; 
No shadows stretch their forms among the trees. 

The woodchuck and the squirrel seek their homes ; 

The grasses bend and quiver in 
the breeze. 


The cloud has passed, again the 
sun shines forth; 
All earth is turned from dark- 
ened gray to gold. 
The brook now glistening runs 
its merry way 
And sings the song that never 
will be old. 


A cheerful heart among this world 
of men 
May, like the sun, send forth a 
shining ray, 
lo change to light where darken- 
ing clouds have been, 
To cheer, to warm, to strengthen 
through the day. 
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A WELCOME. 
BY EDITH J. MINAKER (AGE 13). 


(Gold Badge.) 


THE rugged mountains, grand, sublime, 
With rocky sides none e’er could climb, 
And snowy peaks above the sky, 
Where some old eagle, soaring high, 


May nearly reach the lofty 
height, 

And then descend with strong, 
swift flight ; 


The boundless stretch of prairie 
grass 

Which waves and rustles as you 
pass, 

And whispers to the roving 
breeze, 

Or to the birds and flowers and 
trees, 

Or to the river deep and blue, 

That winds the fertile prairie 
through ; 


These call across the land and 
sea: 
** A welcome waits, mankind, for 
thee; 
Though you will rob our prai- 
ries wide, 
The rocky mountain’s rugged 


side, 

And hew away the forests 
grand, 

And shear the beauty from the 
land, 
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WELCOME. 
BY LEWIS S. COMBES (AGE 8). 
(Silver Badge.) 
WELCOME to the New Year, 
Good-by to the old; 
Bring us some more good times 
Coasting in the cold. 








** SCHOOL-DAYS THE RUNAWAY.” 


BINGHAM, AGE Io, 


Yet we will yield you golden grain, 
Helped by the sunshine and the rain ; 
And we are rich in mineral store, 
Our bounties on you we will pour. 
We ’Il help you better lives to live, 
For what were living but to give? 











** SCHOOL-DAYs.” 


BY GERTRUDE M. HOWLAND, AGE 12. 
(HONOR MEMBER.) 


Welcome to the springtime, 
With the birdies fair ; 

You will hear them singing, 
Flying in the air. 


Welcome to the summer, 
With vacation play ; 

Running, jumping, swimming, 
All the sunny day. 


Welcome to the autumn; 
Jack Frost comes at night 

Shaking down the chestnuts, 
Painting leaves so bright. 


Welcome, welcome, welcome! 
All the pleasant year ; 

Thank you for the good things 
That have brought us cheer. 


THE HEROISM OF 
YOSHIDA SHOIN. 


BY MARY BUDD PEPPER 
(AGE II). 
(Stlver Badge.) 

DuRING the administration of 
President Fillmore the United 
States wished to open commerce 
with Japan. So war-ships were 
sent under command of Captain Perry, carrying a gold 
box with a letter in it, asking for the ports to be open 
to the United States. 

On April 8, 1854, the American squadron, the Susgue- 
hanna \eading, entered Yedo Bay. The people were 
panic-stricken, but they soon found that the errand of 
the ships was a peaceful one. 

It was while the squadron lay in Yedo Bay that, one 
morning, about two o’clock, the officer of the mid-watch 
on the Mississippi heard voices beside the boat, and, 
looking down, he saw two young boys climbing up the 
ladder. 

Without understanding a word they said, he knew 
they wanted to remain on board the ship, so he took 
them to the commander of the flag-ship. 

The boys told him that they wished to be taken to 
America and to learn more about the world. He was 
friendly with the government of Japan, and although 
he would have liked to take the boys with him, he 
knew the Japanese were not allowed to leave their 
country, and it would be considered an unfriendly act. 
So, in spite of the protests of the boys, who said they 
would be beheaded, they were sent back. 

The boys were put in prison and sentenced to be be- 
headed in five years. One of the boys, whose name 
was Yoshida Shoin, was turned over to the lord of his 
clan to be cared for. 

He was friendly to the boy, and gave him a cottage 
under the pines, where he gathered together all the 
boys of his clan, and taught them, or, as one of the 
boys afterward said: ‘‘ He did not exactly teach us, 
but he gave himself out to us.” 


BY KATHRYN 
(SILVER BADGE.) 
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**NATURE’S SCHOOL.” 


BY MARIANNA LIPPINCOTT, AGE 14. 


Marquis Ito, the greatest statesman of Japan, was 
the caretaker of that school, and Kido Koin, the greatest 
mechanical genius of Japan, was the elder of the boys. 

Five years from that time Yoshida Shoin was taken 
outside the gates of Yedo and beheaded, and where he 
fell there is a shrine, visited by many people. 


WELCOME TO WINTER. 
BY KATHARINE MARBLE SHERWOOD (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge.) 
WELCOME to the winter days, 
With the piercing cold and snow; 
Welcome to the keen, bright air, 
And the winds that round us blow. 


Welcome to the tinkling bells, 
And the skaters’ merry cry; 
Welcome to the joyous shouts 
Of the coasters speeding by. 


Welcome to the winter days, 

Bringing gladsome Christmas cheer ; 
Welcome to the glorious time 

When is born the blithe New Year. 


A JAPANESE LEGEND. 
BY DOROTHY BEDELL (AGE II). 
(Silver Badge.) 

THE Japanese believe that one 
of the ancestors of their race is a 
god. Here is a legend telling the 
story of his children. 

When this god was sent to Ja- 
pan by his mother, he married a 
beautiful woman. Two children 
were born to them. 

Both of these children were 
boys : the eldest was Prince Light- 
the-Fire, and the youngest, Prince 
Put-the-Fire-Out. 

Light-the-Fire was a great fish- 
erman and Put-the-Fire-Out was 
a great hunter. 

One day, however, they thought 
they would like a change. So 
Light-the-Fire took his brother’s 
gun, and Put-the-Fire-Out took 
He went to the river, 


the rod. ** SCHOOL-DAYS.”” BY 
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baited his hook, and threw the line in. In a little 
time he got a bite, but the fish was strong and got 
away with the hook in his mouth. So Put-the-Fire-Out 
went home and told his brother he would give him 
five hooks for the one he had lost. When his brother 
found out that he had lost the hook he was very angry, 
and said he would not take a thousand fish-hooks for 
that one; and then he said never to let him see him 
again until he brought the hook back. 

This made Put-the-Fire-Out very sad, so he wandered 
to the sea-shore and plunged in, thinking to go to 
Father Neptune and get the hook back. However, 
when he got to Neptune’s palace, he had such a good 
time he forgot all about the hook for two or three 
years; then he remembered it, and asked Neptune to 
help him. 

So Neptune called all the fishes together, and found 
the hook in the mouth of one. The prince put it in his 
pocket and started for home. Before he went he re- 
ceived two crystal balls from Neptune’s wife. One, if 
dropped in the water, would make the water rise until 
he dropped in the other ball, which would make it 
recede. 

When he got home he took his brother to the river, 








“INDIAN SCHOOL-DAYS.”"" BY GEORGE GRADY, AGE 12. 
and there gave him the fish-hook. Instead of being 
pleased, his brother was going to kill him, when Put- 
the-Fire-Out dropped one bail in the water, and the 
water rose and rose until it was up to Light-the-Fire’s 
neck; then he was frightened, and begged so, the 
prince dropped the other ball, and 
both lived happy ever after. 
WELCOME. 
BY ALICE KNOWLES (AGE 9). 


HERE we are at the dear old 
farm, 
Out of the city, out of harm ; 


All our friends we now shall 
meet, 

Awaiting our glad return to 
greet. 


** Welcome, welcome!” ticks the 
clock ; 
** Welcome, welcome!”’ 
cock. 
Here we are at the dear old farm. 
We ’re out of the city, out of 
harm. 


crows the 
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Gathering their small navy 
of only forty vessels, they 
directed them into the very 
midst of the Tartars, and as 
the reaper mows down the 
“waving grain, so the little 
force spread death and de- 
struction on all sides. The 
confused Tartars sank their 
own ships, believing the 
enemy to be messengers 
from the gods who wished 
their fleet to be destroyed. 
And their weird death- 
song intermingled with the 
shouts of victory from the 
triumphant Japanese, for 
the Mikado’s empire was 
delivered from the greatest 
catastrophe that ever threat- 








“A HEADING FOR JANUARY.” BY W. CLINTON BROWN, AGE 15. 


AN INCIDENT IN JAPANESE HISTORY. 
BY ROBERT PAUL WALSH (AGE 14). 


TOWARD the close of a fine autumnal day, in the 
early part of the fifteenth century, the sun, as it sank 
behind the horizon, was shedding its last golden rays on 
the lovely sea of Japan. Not a ripple murmured over 
its emerald surface, not a soul stirred in the little fish- 
ing-town, now the port of Nagasaki, except a wiry Japa- 
nese guard who was climbing up a bamboo watch- 
tower to take in the surrounding country. 

As he shifted his eyes toward the sea, they met a spec- 
tacle the like of which he had never seen before: the 
water, about five miles outward, was literally covered 
with sails. Instead of strutting down the streets, and 
crying in a careless, unconcerned way, ‘‘ All ’s well!” 
he hoisted the danger-lantern up the high mast, till 
it hung directly under the banner of the virtuous Mi- 
kado. 

The little town was now all excitement—the men-at- 
arms hurrying to their quarters, and the sailors to their 
ships ; the commander’s horn blowing, and the patriotic 
inhabitants preparing provisions 
for their countrymen. And what 
was it all about? The fact that 
the sons of Tamerlane, who had 
lately conquered China, were cast- 
ing jealous eyes toward their lit- 
tle island-empire had been pre- 
viously rumored to the Jap- 
anese. The truth of this 
was now flashed upon 
them by a veritable Arma- 
da of well-nigh two thou- 
sand white-winged vessels, 
contrasted with a force 
of fast-gathering black 
clouds. 

The ever-dauntless Jap- 
anese, far from despairing, 
massed their small army, 
and their navy of about 
sixty-five junks and fish- 
ing-smacks, determined to defend their homes until 
death. 

By night a fearful typhoon sprang up, creating havoc 
everywhere. The enemy’s fleet was scattered right and 
left. 

Now the plucky men of Japan made a bold strike, 










(HONOR MEMBER.) 
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ened it up to that time. 


A WELCOME TO THE NEW YEAR. 
BY MARY TRAVIS HEWARD (AGE IS). 
(Honor Member.) 


THE year is dead! so let him die — 
All tales must have their ending ! 
Full cold he lies! so let him lie — 
His life has had its spending. 
The stars are gone; the sky’s a cloud; 
Come, weave the snowflakes for hits shroud. 


The mournful winds have rung his knell, 
And all the woods are sighing, 
And all the small earth-voices tell 
How the Old Year lies dying. 
The white moon wanders, sorrowing, 
And weeps above her fallen king. 


But hark ! a whisper in the air, 

A stir, and then a flutter, 
As if the wonder wakening there 

Were more than worlds could utter. 
Welcome! sweet offspring of the dawn! 
Thrice welcome! to the newly-born! 





BY R. E. JONES, AGE 16. (HONOR MEMBER.) 


See! rosy with the rose of youth, 
And heralded with laughter, 
The New Year! girded with the truth 
Of joy that shall come after. 
Awake! ye chimes, and o’er the blue 
‘* Ring out the old, ring in the new!” 
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WELCOME. 


BY RUTH GREENOAK LYON (AGE I3). 





(Honor Member.) 


WELcoME to the fall’s returning, 
When the bonfires bright are burning, 
And our lessons we are learning 
Once again. 
We are tired of summer’s leisure ; 
In our books we now take pleasure, 
And enjoyment, in some measure, 
In our pen. 


And we plan for winter’s coasting, 

As our apples we are roasting, 

And marshmallows we are toasting 
Round the fire. 

Welcome, then, to autumn cheery! 

Who can ever think it dreary? 








Who of it can ever weary, 
Ever tire? 


A JAPANESE EPISODE. 
BY PAULINE HAMILTON FREEMAN (AGE 13). 


IN the present population of Japan there are two dis- 
tinct races, the Ainos and the Japanese. Of the former 
there is only a small number, now remaining in Yezo 
and Ishikari. The Ainos are probably the original 
race. The origin of the term Aino is unknown, but 
the Japanese believe it is derived from imu, meaning a 
dog, and was bestowed on them in contempt. The 
name is not used by the Ainos themselves, but Yezo is 
used by them instead. They are very odd, and many 
stories are told about them. 








**4 CALIFORNIA JANUARY TAILPIECE.”” BY JACKY HAYNE, 
AGE 8. (SILVER BADGE.) 


In their rude superstitions, the bear seems to have a 
singular part. Whether their traditions concerning 
this animal had their origin in some earlier fear of the 
bear as a ferocious neighbor, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. In every communitythe men capture, each spring, 
a young cub, which they bring home. It is guarded 
with great care and is fed upon milk. When it is too 
old to be further fed in this way, it is confined in a bear- 
cage provided for the purpose. Then, in the 
autumn of the following year, the grand bear 
festival is heid. At an appointed signal the 
door of the cage is opened, and the bear, which 
has been infuriated by hunger and teasing at- 
tacks, rushes out. The assembled hunters 
rush upon him with bows and arrows, clubs 
and knives, and after an exciting struggie de- 
spatch him. The carcass is cut in pieces and 
distributed among the families of the com- 
munity, who feast upon it with great delight. 





“MY PLAYMATE.” 
BY KATHERINE 
WALSH, AGE 13. 


‘“*A HEADING FOR JANUARY.” BY S. F. McNEILL, AGE 14 







(SILVER BADGE.) 


Mingled with this rough and exciting scene is much 
saké-drinking. This is one accomplishment which they 
have learned from the Japanese. The men are all con- 
firmed saké-drinkers, and both men and women per- 
sistent smokers. Of the meaning and object of this 
bear feast the Ainos themselves are ignorant. 
back to a period beyond their present traditions. 
Whether it has in it an element of bear worship it is 
impossible to learn. 


It goes 


A WELCOME TO THE SEASONS 
BY FRANCES HODGES (AGE 11). 


SWEET voices fill the air, 

“= is a welcoming song they sing; 
We hear them everywhere — 

They are welcoming in the spring. 


Another welcome now we hear, 
But of the same glad tune ; 
Something is coming, ’t is very near— 
Summer will be here soon. 


Summer is past and gone; 
The voices, we hear them all, 
Singing the same glad song — 
They are ushering in the fall. 


Hear the north wind blow! 

‘ lhe voices again are singing ; 

Something is coming along the snow — 
T is winter that they are bringing. 


A JAPANESE EPISODE. 
BY MARGARET DOW (AGE 12). 


ONCE on a time there were twin brothers. Now, 
that sounds like a fairy story, does n’t it? But this is 
going to be a true story that I am going to tell 
you. 

Well, the father of these two brothers was 
the Emperor of Japan, and so these men were 
princes. 

After a while their father died, and then 
there was a great commotion. Of course, 
SA there always is when a great man dies; but 
this was unusually interesting. Which bro- 
ther would be emperor ? 

If they had been men common to that time, 
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she carried in her arms, was seeking some 
refuge. It was bitterly cold, the snow was 
falling fast, and the children were crying 
with hunger and fatigue. In this forlorn 
condition they were met by one of the 
Taira officers. He was so moved by the 
sight of Tokiwa’s great beauty that he took 
them to a place of shelter, where they might 
live in comfort. One day, however, the 
sad news was brought that the mother of 
Tokiwa had been taken captive by Kiyo- 
mori. Now, from their earliest childhood 
the Japanese are taught to hold their pa- 
rents in the greatest respect, so that To- 
kiwa thought that she ought at once to 
give herself up to Kiyomori and obtain 
her mother’s release. But when she con- 





‘4 HEADING FOR JANUARY.” 
they would have plunged all Japan into a great civil 
war, and this was what Japan was afraid of. 

But these two wise men decided on a strange way of 
settling the question. 

The Japanese, as you probably know, are great 
wrestlers. Their muscles are like steel, so strong and 
springy. The twin princes hired the champion wres- 
tlers of the country, and had them wrestle it out! And, 
still more strange, they stuck to their bargain. 

I can’t tell you which one won, because I don’t know 
myself. 


WELCOME TO WINTER. 
BY CATHARINE H. STRAKER (AGE 12). 
(Honor Member.) 


HuRRAH, for the winter, the snow, and the ice, 
The sledging, the skating, and all that is nice! 

We ’ve passed our lessons, exams and their fears ; 
So now for vacation and Christmas — three cheers! 


Summer is lovely, with sun and with heat; 
Spring is inviting, with flowers so sweet ; 
Autumn is beauteous, the leaves are so gay; 
But winter is coming — so hip, hip, hurray! 


All seasons have beauties, whether sunny or drear, 

But they pass very quickly, and others are here. 

Let ’s enjoy the cold winter and snow while they 
last, 

And then welcome the sunshine and spring when 
they ’re past. 


Hurrah, for the winter, the snow, and the ice, 
The sledging, the skating, and all that is nice! 


AN EPISODE IN JAPAN. 
BY D. WALKER (AGE I4). 


IN the twelfth century a bitter civil war was raging in 
Japan between the two great clans or families of Minamoto 
and Taira. When peace had been proclaimed and the 
family of Taira had been victorious, Kiyomori, the head 
of the Taira family, raised himself to a pinnacle of 
nepotism and patronage. All the Minamoto, therefore, 
at the head of whom was Yoshimoto, conspired to over- 
throw the arrogant Kiyomori. They were, however, 
detected. Yoshimoto was at once put to death. His 


young wife, Tokiwa, and his three children were able 
to escape, and fled across the country in the hope of 
saving themselves from Kiyomori. 

One day Tokiwa, with her three boys, one of whom 


BY ARCHIE MACKINNON, AGE 13. 


sidered that this step would probably 
result in the death of her innocent chil- 
dren, her heart failed within her. At last, however, she 
decided to surrender herself to Kiyomori and trust that 
her beauty would move him to pity. Fortunately, what 
she had anticipated came to pass. The tyrant Kiyomori 
was softened by her beauty, and promised to spare her 
and her children if she would become his wife. She 
consented and was spared, while the boys were placed 
in different monasteries, The youngest of them, 
Yositsuné, afterward escaped from the monastery, be- 
came a great general, and is now one of their national 
heroes. One of the many legends concerning him tells 
how a noted robber-chief tried to kill him as he was 
crossing a bridge. They fought, and Yositsuné con- 
quered, while the robber was ever after his devoted 
servant. 


WELCOME THE NEW YEAR. 
BY DOROTHY KERR FLOYD (AGE 12). 


THE snow lies deep in the garden, 
The trees stand naked and drear, 
And the world is whitened and frozen 

As we welcome the glad New Year. 


On the lake the skaters are darting 
So gracefully to and fro; 

On the hill the children are coasting, 
And making boulders of snow. 


And from out the cold and the silence 
A shout and a laugh sound clear, 

And we know that the skaters and coasters 
All welcome the glad New Year. 


THE PLUCK OF MICHIARI. 


BY KATHARINE J. BAILEY (AGE I4). 


THE early Chinese and the Japanese were on very 
friendly terms, and peaceful communications were kept 
up for several centuries. But about 1200 the Mongol 
Tartars overcame the Sung dynasty and conquered 
many surrounding nations. 

Instead of keeping up a friendly intercourse with 
Japan, as their predecessors had done, they immediately 
sent envoys to the island-empire demanding tribute and 
homage. These the plucky little nation refused to give, 
and war almost directly ensued. 

A Japanese captain named Michiari was overjoyed at 
the prospect of war, as he had long hoped, wished, and 
even prayed for a chance to fight against the Mongols. 

The Japanese quickly collected an army and made 
fortifications on shore, so as to be ready for an attack. 
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One day, coming out from behind the breastworks, 
Michiari defied the Tartars to fight. As none of them 
accepted his challenge, he filled two boats with his com- 
panions and started forth toward the gigantic fleet of the 
enemy. 

The spectators on shore, who were eagerly watching 
each action, thought that Michiari must certainly have 
become insane. The Mongol leaders, seeing the two 
little boats coming steadily toward them, could ima- 
gine no other purpose than that of intended surrender, 
so they refrained from firing at the gallant little com- 


any. 
When Michiari’s little band had nearly reached the 
fleet, the men suddenly threw out ropes with grappling- 
irons attached, and sprang on board the Tartar junk or 
ship. 

Instantly all was confusion, for the Mongols were 
not prepared for the onslaught; and had they been, 
their bows and spears would have been no match for 
the two-edged swords of the Japanese. 

The native soldiers, quick 
in all their motions, set 
fire to the junk, and were off 
before the slow-moving Tar- 
tars could close in around 
them. 

Many captives were taken 
that day, among them one 
of the highest officers of the 
Mongol army. 


WELCOME. 

BY HELEN W. WYMAN 
(AGE 11). 
WELCOME, dear old winter, 

welcome! 
We 're glad to see you 
back again, 
Covering up the trees and 
bushes 
With the snow so white 
and clean. 


Bring your sleds and skates 
and snow-shoes, 
For the ponds are frozen 
hard ; 
Get your hats and coats and 
leggings, 
Come and play out in the 


yard. “MY PLAYMATE.” BY MARGARET DOBSON, AGE 15. 
(HONOR MEMBER.) 


Welcome, dear old winter, welcome! 
With your icicles’and snow. 

We will ne’er, oh, ne’er forget you 
When the winds of summer blow. 


THE NEW YEAR’S WELCOME. 
BY LOUISA F,. SPEAR (AGE I5). 


THE sun above yon snow-clad hill 
Brought darkness to a close, 

When off against the cold, gray sky 
A tiny speck arose. 


Tt nearer came, and nearer still. 
I heard the children say: 
** Here comes the little Nineteen Five. 
Oh, this is New Year’s Day!” 


VoL. XXXII.— 36. 
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Within a chariot of snow 
The New Year rode in state. 
Four fairies rushed to do his will: 
They loved on him to wait. 


A dainty crown was on his head, 
’T was made of autumn leaves ; 

And underneath his tiny feet 
Were nuts and golden sheaves. 


The canopy was made of flowers 
And fruits and yellow corn; 
And as I passed the little prince, 

He blew his silver horn. 


Oh, welcome to the glad New Year! 
Bright New-Year thoughts revive, 

And with clear voices send abroad 
Three cheers for Nineteen Five! 


THE WELCOME 
SNOW. 
BY MABEL FLETCHER 
(AGE 17). 
(Honor Member.) 


SNOWFLAKES are falling 
Out of the sky; 
Children are laughing 
As they float by ; 
Some on the tree-tops, 
Some on the grass, 
Some on the cheeks of 
Each lad and lass. 
Busily whirling, 
Feathery white, 
Each has its work to 
Finish ere night. 


Now comes the moon up, 
Shining and round ; 

Stars in the heavens, 
Stars on the ground ; 

Where the great tree-limbs 
Rose by the gate, 

Clothed in white samite 
Shining nymphs wait. 

Oh, merry springtime, 
Summer or fall, 

Winter with snow is 
Best of you all! 


WELCOME TO THE YEAR. 
BY MARGUERITE WEED (AGE 13). 
HEAREST thou that silver music? 
’T is the bell’s chime, soft and low, 
Ringing, in the quaint old steeple, 
O’er the white and glistening snow. 


Every face is bright and happy, 
And the bells grow loud and gay. 
All the world seems bright and better, 
On this happy New Year Day. 


So, with sweet and joyous music, 
Ring the bells of far and near ; 

Let us join, with happy voices, 
In their welcome of the Year. 
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LEAGUE NOTES AND LETTERS. 


A nuMBER of the letters which follow will 
show how unwise it is for any one with the in- 
clination to write or draw, or to do any other 
sort of League work, to be discouraged. There 
are very few prizes won on the first or second 
or even the third attempt. It more often hap- 

ms that many trials are made even before 
Roll of Honor No. 2 is reached. Slow and 
be a little discouraging at 


sure progress ma 
the more gratifying in the 


times, but it is 
end. 


Every month there are contributions re- 
ceived without the age of the sender. These 
members perhaps wonder why their names do 
not appear on the Roll of Honor. We have 
decided to make another roll therefore, by 
which they may see for what reason they have 
been omitted even when their work was de- 
serving of mention. Here is the list. We 
will call it 


THE ROLL OF THE FORGETFUL. 
Mary Ellen Willard, John Martin, Will 
Byrnes, Dorothy G. Stewart, Carolyn Sher- 


man, Fred L. Purdy, Helen K. Brown, Eliza- 
Ernest Bell, Edward K. Hale, and 


Loutsvitte, Ky. 


Dear St, Nicnotas: I received my badge and want to express 
my thanks for it. It was a pleasant surprise as I had no idea re a 
rize, having tried several times without success. 
am encouraged now and shall try again. 

Thanking you very much, I remain, sincerely yours, 


Pautine MvELLer. 


Eauinc, Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
Iam an American boy. I was born in New 


I was very small when I left America so I do not remember 
I have lived in Brussels, Ostend, and Ireland, but 


I like the “« Comedy in 


’ very much, because I have been to Madame Tussaud’s and 
sin the tale. 


I also like the ‘* Story of King Arthur 


I have taken Sr. Nicuo as for three years, and like it very much. 
I am looking forward to the new serial. 


From your interested reader, 


My pear St. NicHoLas: 
awarding me the first prize for “‘ Wild-Animal Photography.” 
I opti such an honor. 


_ aret Minaker 
_.. Pyle DRAWINGS 2 — — and his Knights.’ 
Stella Boyden "Theresa R. Robbins 
ot Newmann Ethel Messeroy Dorothy Thompson 
ae 2 ae son Winifred G. Smith ssie ge 
a th Wilcox Par- Bertha V. Emerson Sarah J. Appleton 
Elizabeth Toof Jone Bie — Sey d 
- 4 ohn Blair ilbert Palmer Pon 
Mildred L. Smith Anna B. Carolan ulia K. Reyer 
= M. H. Fewsmith van Osborn 
Eleanor I. Town Laura G. Gibson not thin 
Busse Marion K. Cobb Charley F. Fuller my surprise was exceeded 
Blisters L. Jackson Rhoda E. Gunnison B. Fuller 


I have always taken a great deal 


Lewis Witmor Jounson (age 8%). 


WaLta WALLA, WASHINGTON. 
I want to thank you most | for 
do 
It was quite unexpected, and 
only 25 my delight. 
of interest in League work, and 
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shall always continue to do so, 
although, to my sorrow, I have 
only a little less than a year 
before I am too old to be a mem- 


ber. 
Thanking you again, I am, 
ence yours, 
Ouve C. McCase. 


Kearney, N. J. 
Dear Sr. Nicuoras: I 
ought to have acknowledged 
before the beautiful badge which 
you sent me, but illness pre- 
vented my writing until now. 
I don’t think I was ever so sur- 
prised in my life as when I saw 
my name, with the words ‘‘Gold 
Badge "’ opposite it, in the Sep- 
tember magazine; or so de- 
lighted as when the precious badge itself arrived. I shall prize it 
all my life, not only for its own worth, but for the encouragement it 
has given me; and I shall always think gratefully of St. NicHoLas 
as having been the first to help me. 
Hoping | shall always deserve your approval, I remain, sincerely 
yours, Mary T. Hewarp 





JARVARY, 
THAW. 


BY MARGARET REEVE, AGE 8. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 

My pear St. Nicuoras: I hope you will acknowledge that 
thanks are better late than never, especially when they come from 
down deep in the heart. I presume you receive so many letters of 
gratitude that they mean little to you, but nevertheless no one so 
delighted as I to win a gold badge could neglect thanking you with- 
out a very troubled conscience. It is so beautiful that really I am 
afraid I have become a little vain, for I am not the least modest when 
people admire it. However, that is not my fault, but yours! 

My school work is very absorbing or I would have time to compete 
oftener. These are my studies and I enjoy them very much: Cicero, 
plane geometry, and advanced German. 

Wishing you the best of success until magazines are no more. 

I am always, your friend, admirer, and lover, 

Miriam C, Goutp (age 15). 


GLADSTONE, MANITOBA. 

Dear St. Nicworas: You have been so good to me, and I feel 
toward you as to an old friend, so I am sitting down to have a nice 
little talk with you, and to thank you. 

At first you encouraged me in my work, and placed my name on 
the Honor Roll. I was, that first time, very pleased and jubilant. 
But imagine my feelings later when, not without some persistent en- 
deavor, Foss awarded the Silver Badge. And last, and best, you 
have placed in my hands that bit of gold and blue that means so 
much to the St. Nicholas guer. 

So, you see, although I live so far from that great metropolis, New 
York, in a town on the wide prairies, in this great wheat country, 
the Golden West, still, because I have touched hands with you, 
when you placed my prizes in my eager palms, and because you have 
been of so much pleasure and benefit to me, I feel that really in my 
heart I am as near you as any of your readers. 

And although I am a loyal and patriotic Canadian, still I am sure 
will find a place for me in your big heart, that embraces so many 

ys and girls the world over, and that you will regard me as one of 
your ardent admirers, who will ever be, 

Your most sincere friend, 
MARGARET MINAKER. 


Keokuk, Iowa. 
Dear St. Nicnotas Leacue: My beautiful badge came the 
other day, and I spent so much of my time looking at it that I did not 
have time to prepare my lessons. When the St. NicHoLas came with 
my name, and “‘ Gold Badge” in italics under it, I proceeded to be- 
come what my less fortunate friends called “‘luny,” 
and may I often have such good cause for lunacy. 
I celebrated the winning of my silver badge by 
coasting on my sled all day — and this time, when 
I won still greater honor, I played several games 
of croquet with a friend and was so excited that I 
lost every one of them. I am sure all the cro- 
quet-lovers of the League will realize my extreme 
joy 
Hoping for many, many years of prosperity for 
the League, when my name and work can no longer 
appear on its pages, I remain, 
Your prize-winner, 
N. CLARK Barr (age 13). 


Other welcome letters have been received from 
Binagaeet Sargent, Mary H. Dunton, Maud Dud- 
ley Shackelford, Clinton H. Smith, Consuelo Miil- 
ler, Virginia Hoit, Virginia Mayfield, H. Ernest 
Bell, und R Brown, Benjamin L. Miller, Helen 
L. Scobey, Jack Johnstone, Erwin Janowitz, Ruth 
Greenock Lyon, Morris Gilbert Bishop, Florence 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 





“TAILPIECE FOR JANUARY.” 
BY KATHERINE GIBSON, AGE 8, 
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Alvarez, J. L. Tiemann, Winifred H. Littell, Dorothy Grace Gib- 
son, Alice Garland, and Helen F. Bell. 


PRIZE COMPETITION NO. 64. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best poems, stories, draw- 
ings, photographs, puzzles, and puzzle-answers. Also 
cash prizes of five dollars each to gold-badge winners 
who shall again win first place. The last provision 
does not apply to ‘Wild Animal Photograph ” prize- 
winners. 

Competition No. 64 will close January 20 (for for- 
eign members January 25). The awards will be an- 
nounced and prize contributions published in St. Nicu- 
OLAS for April. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines. 
Title: to contain the word “Rest.” 


Prose. Article or story of not more than four hundred 
words. Title: ‘‘ The Story of a Cat.’? Must be true. 
Photograph. Any size, interior or exterior, 






mounted or unmounted; no blue prints or 
negatives. Subject, ‘Trees 
in Winter.” 

Drawing. India ink, 
very black writing-ink, or 
wash (not color), interior 
or exterior. Twosubjects, 
** Study from Animal Life” 
anda Heading or Tailpiece 
for April. 

Puzzle. Any sort, but 
must be accompanied by 
the answer in full. 

Puzzle-answers. Best, 
neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles 
in this issue of St. Nicu- 
OLAS. 

Wild Animal or Bird Photograph. To encourage 
the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird taken 
in its natural home; First Prise, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prise, zee duilsrs and League 
gold badge. Third Prize, League gold badge. 


“FROM NATURE.” BY RAPHAEL 
HAMILTON, AGE 11. 


RULES. 


ANy reader of St. NICHOLAS, whether a subscriber 
or not, is entitled to League membership, and a League 
badge and leaflet, which will be sent on application. 

Every contribution, of whatever kind, must bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, and be indorsed 
as ‘‘ original” by parent, teacher, or guardian, who must 
be convinced beyond doubt that the con- 
tribution is not copied, but wholly the 
work and idea of the sender. If prose, 
the number of words should also be 
added. These things must not be on a 
separate sheet, but on the contribution 
itself—if a manuscript, on the upper 
margin; if a picture, om the margin or 
back. Write or draw on one side of the 
paper only. A contributor may send 
but one contribution a month—not one 
of each kind, but one only. Address all 
communications : 


The St. Nicholas League, 
Union Square, 
New York. 











BOOKS AND READING. 





Younc readers often 
suppose things very diffi- 
cult to understand which really are quite easy, 
and consequently they continue to read only 
stories long after they would find as much 
pleasure in acquiring knowledge that would be 
both useful and entertaining. There are sim- 
ple books on nearly all great subjects, about 
which young people ought to know something. 

Architecture, for example, will furnish material 
for a lifetime of hard study, but there is no rea- 
son why you should not learn something of 
that marvelous art that has created so many 
beautiful structures throughout the world. One 
can easily learn a little about the different 
styles, how they began, and how they rose 
from the rude huts of peasants to palaces and 
cathedrals. A little reading on the subject now 
and then will soon give you more interest in 
every building you see. Once begun, you will 
find your pleasure will lead you to goon. Other 
subjects may be taken up in the same way, for 
all knowledge, nowadays, lies in books and is 
open to every reader. Many boys love ships, 
but very few think of taking up the study of 
ships from the beginning. Here, again, you 
will find it useful, as often recommended in 
this department, to apply to your elders for ad- 
vice. Nearly all older readers wish they were 
younger so that they might read on many sub- 
jects they neglected when they had more time 
for reading. You, who are still young, might 
begin in time. 

The New Year is an excellent time for mak- 
ing good resolutions. 


NEWS FROM 
AFRICA. 


SERIOUS READING. 


WHEN Livingstone was in 
Africa the greater part of 
the central region was entirely unknown and 
uncivilized. Even later than Livingstone’s day, 
there was no such thing as a native who could 
read in all that vast domain. But to-day the 
newspapers tell of receiving photographs from 
Uganda, on the north shore of Victoria Nyanza, 
one showing school-boys sitting on the earth 
floor of their school-room, busied over their 


readers and other text-books, another in which 
natives are learning to write, another showing a 
book-shop besieged by forty or fifty eager buyers 
of the books on sale. About fifty thousand 
natives can now read and write in the very king- 
dom where less than twenty years ago it was 
punished as a crime to attempt to learn to 
read. 

All this, it is said, came from an appeal made 
in 1875, by the late Sir Henry M. Stanley, the 
“White Pasha,” for missionaries and teachers. 
The facts here given are from a recent article in 
the New York “Sun,” and are interesting as 
showing how reading can civilize a whole nation. 
It is to be hoped that these natives will be 
taught what to read as well as how to read, for 
there is as much need of one art as of the other. 
PARKMAN’S DEED A story is told about 

OF JUSTICE. Francis Parkman, the his- 
torian, which shows that in spite of impaired 
eyesight he was not blind to injustice. A friend 
met him walking along the street, holding two 
street boys by their coat collars. In reply to 
his friend’s request for an explanation Park- 
man said: “I found this boy had eaten an 
apple without dividing with his little brother. 
Now I’m going to buy one for the little boy, 
and make the big one look on while he eats it.” 

After reading this incident, we should expect 
fairness of treatment in Parkman’s histories. 

Ir we make the pages of 
our books merely a sort of 
pleasant maze in which to set our minds to 
wandering during idle hours, we in reading 
shall have acquired a pastime that is- usually 
harmless. But there is a vast difference be- 
tween such a way of spending our time, and 
the reading that teaches us to think as the 
greatest and wisest men and women have 
thought. Words stand in our minds for cer- 
tain ideas or images. From what we read 
we learn to make these plain or hazy, clearly 
drawn pictures or carelessly executed sketches, 
and thus our powers of thinking are directly 
trained by our method of reading. 


TWO KINDS OF 
READING. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


If you see the word “camel,” for instance, 
what arises in your mind? There is a differ- 
ence in different minds. One sees a vague, 
half-finished blot with one—no, two—or is it 
one hump?—and a crooked neck, and any-old- 
kind of feet, and—what kind of a tail has a 
camel, anyway?—I don’t know—let it go! 
Another paints for itself a ship of the desert, 
shaggy, cross-patient, pad-footed, tassel-tailed, 
droop-mouthed,—the whole creature comes 
into view in the “‘mind’s eye” asif in reality. It 
has color, motion, character—everything. 

In reading the great poets, you will find 
they make you see images clearly, quickly, 
sharply. In reading poor writing, all is in a 
fog. The reader learns to be satisfied with 
partial images, and thus is apt to think con- 
fusedly or incompletely. Good writers do 
not leave one in doubt about questions of right 
or wrong, but make the reader know one from 
the other. Remember, then, that as we read 
we learn how to think. 

A wIsE writer has said: 
“ It is the books read before 
we reach maturity that most influence the mind.” 
If he is right, “ books for the young” should be 
those most carefully chosen. As one grows 
older the mind is less flexible; it is less easily 
moved, and more readily returns to its own atti- 
tude. 

Being advised and preached to, and told to 
do this, that, and the other, is not pleasant, and 
reading — which should be among our greatest 
pleasures — ought not to be approached as if 
one were about to take medicine. But it will 
do no harm for young readers to be very strict 
with themselves; that helps sensible pride instead 
of offending self-esteem. So won’t boys and girls 
be careful how they give their best reading-years 
to books that will not give something in return ? 

If you will read weak and foolish books, at 
least remember to regard them as jesters in cap 
and bells, keeping your own poise and value 
despite all their gibes and caperings. 

A HAND TO Ir is amazing how well a 
THE LITTLE ONES. little child will make his 
way over a very rugged path if there is at his 
side one to assist him over the really impossible 
steps. In reading or in lessons, it is the privi- 


WHILE YOU ARE 
YOUNG. 
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lege of the big brother or sister to act as guide, 
philosopher, and friend when the path is too 
steep for a younger climber. There is another 
reward besides the feeling of satisfaction ; for in 
helping another we often learn more than in 
walking independently along the road. 

Quick traveling is pleasant, but it is the slow 
traveler who sees the country. 

Ir is to be hoped that 
none of you need any intro- 
duction to delightful old Rip Van Winkle — not 
only as Joseph Jefferson has created him in the 
play by Dion Boucicault, but in the pages of 
Irving; and hardly less familiar should be the 
“Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” Yet it is to be 
feared that too many stop here, and miss the 
delights that are amid the pages of “ The Al- 
hambra,” “ Wolfert’s Roost,” “ Bracebridge 
Hall” —in almost any of Irving’s sweetly flow- 
ing, clean, and bright stories. You will be glad 
also to know the life of the author, and cannot 
but become more fond of him as you know him 
better. Irving’s friendship with Sir Walter Scott, 
his unselfish devotion to his brothers and sisters, 
the touching romance of his early life — all may 
be read to our improvement. 

Americans should cherish the writers of their 
own land, at least next to those grand geniuses 
who made all the world their country and all 
mankind their friends. 

LOWELL ON Wuartr literary man of 
READING. our time was a more dis- 
criminating book-lover than Lowell ? 


WASHINGTON 
IRVING. 


But have you ever rightly considered what the mere 
ability to read means? That it is the key which admits 
us to the whole world of thought and fancy and imagi- 
nation, to the company of saint and sage, of the wisest and 
the wittiest at their wisest and wittiest moments? That 
it enables us to see with the keenest eyes, hear with the 
finest ears, and listen to the sweetest voices of all time ? 
More than that, it annihilates time and space for us; it 
revives for us, without a miracle, the Age of Wonder, en- 
dowing us with the shoes of swiftness and the cap of 
darkness, so that we walk invisible like fern-seed, and 
witness unharmed the plague at Athens or Florence or 
London; accompany Cesar on his marches, or look in 
on Catiline in council with his fellow-conspirators, or 
Guy Fawkes in the cellar of St. Stephen’s. 

JaMEs RussELL LowELt. 


But why should we be eager for closer ac- 
quaintance with Catiline and Guy Fawkes ? 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE little story, “A Strange Pocket-Book,” on page 
226 of this number, is a true account of an actual inci- 
dent which took place during the Civil War. It will 
add to the interest of all readers of this contribution to 
know that the small heroine of the story was the mother 
of Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice, the well-known author of 
those two popular books, “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch” and “ Lovey Mary.” 





The author of “A Thrilling Fact,” on page 219, asks 
us to say that she is indebted for the inspiration of her 
rhyme to a lecture delivered at the Wagner Institute, 
Philadelphia, by Mr. Reid, who made the remarkable as- 
sertion which Mrs. Joy has put into amusing verse. 





The entertaining paper in this number by Miss Bertha 
Runkle, author of “The Helmet of Navarre,” will not 


fail to please all young folk who are interested in the life 
of the Island Empire of Japan. Miss Runkle’s article 
gives many fresh glimpses of the every-day experiences 
and pleasures of the boys and girls of that far-away land, 
as well as of the child life of China and Korea. Several 
of the photographs accompanying the article are also 
novel and unusually interesting. 





Perhaps no recent character in St. NICHOLAS stories 
has been more popular than little “Jimmie Dandy,” 
the boy hero of Mr. Elliott Flower’s capital story pub- 
lished just a year ago, entitled “ An Officer of the Court.” 
We are sure, therefore, that all of our readers will wel- 
come Mr. Flower’s account, in this number, of further 
developments in the life of Jimmie Dandy, and will 
be glad to read the story of how he came to be also 
“An Officer of the School.” 
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MUNICH, GERMANY. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Though it is now nearly nine- 
teen years since I first began to look forward to the first 
of each month as being the earliest date at which you 
might arrive, yet I have never once written to tell you 
how much enjoyment you have often brought me. Five 
of the nineteen years have been spent in Germany and 
Italy, and the bit of fresh American life and thought 
which you carried between your pages was very welcome 
to an American girl, who, in spite of admiring and greatly 
enjoying the art and music which one finds in these Old 
World countries, yet misses the energetic, wide-awake 
life of her own country, and has been often very home- 

sick. - 

Wishing you a very long life, and great success in the 
future, believe me, your grateful reader and well-wisher, 

GERTRUDE MCCRACKAN. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Dear St. NicHoias: I was about eight years old 
when I first took you, and am now a League member. 

I would like to tell you about the deli fitful summer I 
had. Next to our house is a large field which was full 
of weeds and rubbish. Our school is opposite the field 
and we decided to rent this and clean it out and have a 
school vegetable-garden. So in about three weeks the 
field was converted into sixty gardens with sixty happy 
owners. Then we planted the seeds, which soon 
sprouted, and we took care of our gardens in the most 
interesting way. We had four division superintendents 
and over these was a head gardener. 

I was the head gardener. At the end of the summer, 
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when school started again, our principal awarded two 
prizes: four dollars, first prize, and two for the second. 

I got the first prize and our neighbor’s boy got the 
second prize. 

Now they are all cleaned out and the field is in perfect 
order, ready to give it back to its owner. 

Your sincere reader, 
DorotHy HAAKE. 





WEsT KirBy, CHESHIRE, ENGLAND. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: We have had you now for a 
year, and we want to tell you how we love you. We 
think you are the best children’s magazine in the world. 
We have the first year of St. NICHOLAS that was ever 
published. Our uncle had you, and then you came to 
mother for years when she was Christine Halsey. Our 
aunt, Dycie Warden, had you when she was a little girl, 
and used to send a great many puzzles to your Riddle- 
Box. Our cousins, the Gabains, sent me two volumes, 
and they have you. Soa great many people in our family 
have loved you for years. We lived in South America 
eight years Cofees we came to England. Here we have 
been nearly four years. Buenos Aires was much sunnier 
than here. John, our three-year-old baby, is the only 
Englishman. Mother and grannie are American. We 
hope to go to America some day soon and see all our re- 
lations. 
We all wish you a very happy New Year. 
Your loving readers, 

ELEANOR WARDEN (age II). 

BERTHA WARDEN (age 9). 

EDWIN WARDEN (age 7). 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 


Dovste Acrostic. Primals, Santa; finals, Claus. Cross- 
words: 1. Sails. 2. Adieu. 3. Nubia. 4. Thill. 5. Antic. 
Connectep Worp-squares. I. 1. Lists. 2. Ideal. 3. Sense. 
4. Taste. 5. Sleep. II. 1. Under. 2. Nerve. 3. Droop. 4. 
Evoke. 5. Repel. III. 1x. Power. 2. Olive. 3. Wide 
Event. 5. Rents. IV. 1. Enter. 2. Niece. 3. Teals. 4. feclat 
. Rests. V. 1. Straw. 2. There. 3. Regal. 4. Ashe. 5 
elsh. 

SyncoraTions AND ZiGzaG. Charleston. 1. Ca-ni-ne, cane. 
2. Sh-in-ed, Me-nt-al, meal. 4. Do-ct-or, door. 5. 


Mu-mb-le, mule. 6. Ce-me- -nt, cent. 7. Sa-dd-le, sale. 8. St-re-et, 
stet. 9. Co-tt-on, coon. 1o. Re-ta-in, rein. 


ILLusTRATED NumeRIcAL EniGMa. Better some of a pudding 
than none of a pie. 


To our Puzziers: 


should be addressed to St. Nicnoias Riddle-box, care of Tuk Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., 
ANSWERS TO ALL THE Puzzies In THE OcToseR NumBer were received, before October 15th, from ‘‘Chuck”— 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


Cuarave. Pu-pils. 

Diaconats. Christmas. 1. Canceling. Shoulders. 3. Pi- 
ratical. 4. Exhibited. 5. Satisfied. 6. Operating. 7. Persim- 
mon. 8. Cathedral. 9. Albatross. 

TRANSPOSITIONS AND Z1GzaG. Christmas. 1. Rock, cork. 2. 
Huts, shut. 3. Pear, reap. 4. Ripe, pier. 5. East, seat. 6. 
Bats, stab. 7. Tame, mate. 8. Pace, cape. 9. Ears, sear 

Worp-square. 1. Ears. 2. Area. 3. Rear. 4. Sara. 

Grocraruicat Cuspe. From 1 to 2, America; 1 to 3, Algiers; 
2 to 4, Alabama; 3 to 4, Sumatra. 5 to 6, Mombasa; 5 to 7, — 
gua; 6 to 8, Arizona; 7 to 8, Austria; 1 to 5, Anam; 2 to6, Apia; 


4 to 8, Asia; 3 to 7, Saba. 


Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 


New York City. 
“ Duluth” — 


Elizabeth D. Lord — Marguerite Hyde — “ Allil and Adi ”"— Nessie and Freddie. 


ANSWERS TO Puzzles IN THE OcToBER NuMBER were received, before October rsth, from C. C. C., r—H 
in L. Miller, 8— Kathryn Sprague De Wolf, 7— 
allup, 4 — St. Gabriel's Chapter, 4. 


Kahn, 2— Edith L. Kaskel, 2— Martha C. Hollister, 2 — Benj 
s — Harriet Bingaman, 5 —Walter P. Bliss, 8 — Bessie Sweet 


DOUBLE ZIGZAG, 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


I. 3 


” eae oe 

CRoss-woRDS: 1. A reply. 2. To acquire. 3. A 
narrow stretch of water. 4. Tokeep. 5. An island of 
the South Pacific. 6. A wonder. 7. A grassy field. 8. 
Certain flowering shrubs. 9. To guide. 10. A tropical 
fruit. 11. Something that brings good luck. 12. Per- 
taining to sound. 13. A quick look. 14. Something 
used in sewing. 

From 1 to 2, a famous American; from 3 to 4, a per- 


sonage who has given his name to a certain date. 
ELINOR COLBY. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


My primals spell a word which means changes of 
form or appearance; my finals may all be found in the 
word “ metamorphosis.” 

Cross-worps (of equal length): 1. An aromatic 
= used for seasoning. 2. Verse. 3. Solitary. 4. 

luck. 5. To frighten. 6. An inclosure about a field. 


a 1 — Mildred 
Walter L. Dreyfuss, 


7. To come forth. 8. To estimate. 9. To join. 10. 
A road or path. 11. A passageway. 12. Yours. 13. 
An idol. 14. A fruit-tree of southern Europe. 15. A 


16. An ointment. 
ESTELLE ELLISSON, 


recess in a wall. 


OBLIQUE RECTANGLE. 


5 A month. 4. Easily 
6. A place for keeping 


plaid. 2. Liable. 
frightened 5. A spring flower. 
milk. 7. A small bottle for sauces. 8. Periods of time. 
9. Marked peculiarity. 10. The power of seeing. 11. 
In that place. 12. Flat, broad vessels on which dishes 
arecarried. 13. The nest of a bird of prey. 14. Ges- 
tures by which thoughts are expressed, or wishes made 
known. 15. To decree. 16. A small bag. 17. Re- 
tiring. 18. A kind of pastry. 19. In plaid. 

CHARLOTTE MORRISON 
(Honor Member). 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


CHARADE. 


A CONSONANT letter; the cry of a beast; 
Combine; that is, if you can. 
An island they ’ll name which once proved too 
small 
To hold an illustrious man. 
FLORENCE R. FAXON. 


KING’S MOVE PUZZLE. 


THE eighty-one squares in this puzzle contain the 
names of forty-two animals. They may be spelled out 
by what is known in chess as the “king’s move,” 
namely, one square at a time in any direction. Thus, 
from the first } on the second line, one could move to 
X, N, Y, L, F, U, lor S. In sending answers, indicate 
the moves by the numbers in the squares. Thus, dog 
would be indicated by 75, 65, 56. 

ELSIE LOCKE. 


6. Doubly behead and curtail promptness, and make 
strikes gently. 

7. Doubly behead and curtail a healing lotion, and 
make belonging to me. 

8. Doubly behead and curtail servitude, and make a 
conjunction. 

9. Doubly behead and curtail one who thirsts, and make 
to mové slightly. 

When rightly guessed, the initials of the nine new 
words will spell a joyful season of the year. - 

KATHARINE KING. 


ACROSTIC. 


ALL the words described do not contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and written 
one below another, one of the rows of letters (reading 
downward) will spell the name of a character in one of 
Dickens’s books. 

Cross-worps: 1. One of the grand divisions of 
the world. 2. An aatumn 
fruit. 3. A color. 4. A 
light-producing apparatus. 
5. A celebrated Greek 
sculptor. 6. To" take a 
picture. 7. An elongated 
fish. 8. A vegetable. 9. A 
dealer in drugs. 

MIRIAM L. WARE 





(League Member). 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 
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CROSS-WORDS : 1A 
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plant whose stem bears 
stout prickles. 2. A gov- 
ernor. 3. A missile weap- 
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wn 
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K/oro;s/mi'r|> 


on. 4. Overthrows. 5. 
Waste matter. 
From I to 2, a noted 


> 





Scotch poet; from 3 to 4, 
a noted German painter. 
WILLIAM ELLIS KEYSOR 
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DOUBLE BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


’ EXAMPLE: Doubly behead and curtail window dra- 
pery, rearrange the remaining letters, and make a 
sailor. Answer, cu-rta-in, tar. 

1. Doubly behead and curtail to go astray, and make 
railroad vehicles. 

2. Doubly behead and curtail consumption, and make 
an exclamation commanding silence. 

3. Doubly behead and curtail knowledge, and make 
to shower. 

4. Doubly behead and curtail strife, and make purpose. 

5. Doubly behead and curtail a gift, and make to per- 
ceive. 


(League Member). 


AN OBELISK. 


(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas 
League Competition. ) 


« 








Cross-worpDs: 1. In January. 2. To flee. 3. The 
outer covering of a flower. 4. To dwell. 5. A mu- 
sical instrument. 6. A builder. 7. A pleasure-boat. 
8. A fruit. 9. To swindle. 10. Quick. 11. A rogue. 
12, A tree. 

Centrals, from 1 to 2, a famous general. 

HARRY W. HAZARD, JR. 
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Draws for “ St. Nicholas” by H. C. Wail. 
“SKATING WITH TEACHER.” 








